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How to store a 60% bulk solution 
of nitric acid without corrosion? The 


om - 3.2 mee -Y, | ee) Commercial Solvents Corporation, Dixie 


Chemical Division, Sterlington, La., solved 
ote} sii feh-jie], Bi i3-ji-ae Ube the problem with a Horton® tank 


built of stainless steel. The tank, 35-ft. in 
STORAGE diameter by 35-ft. high, is shown below. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Company aiso 

builds special tanks for the storage 

of acetic acid, ammonia, anhydrides and 

other corrosive materials. Write our nearest 

office for estimates or quotations. 





Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


Atienta © Birmingham © Beston * Chicogo © Clevelend © Detroit © Houston 
Los Angeles © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Selt Loke City 
Sen Francisco © Seattle © Tulse 
Plants in BIRMINGHAM, CHICAGO, SALT LAKE CITY ond GREENVILLE, PA, 
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THE TREND IS,SOUTHEAST 


A 


The Seaboard Southeast is proven ground for industry. The vast number 
of new enterprises established in this area during the past three decades 
furnish eloquent testimony to that fact. Various types of industry are rep- 
resented—chemicals, textiles, pulp and paper, synthetic fibers, food proc- 
essing, appliances, metal working, machinery and a host of others. 


The trend Southeast continues at accelerated pace. There are still many 
communities in this area with large reservoirs of available labor and 
where other conditions are ideal for industry. 


Seaboard's Industrial Department has assisted many of the nation's out- 
standing concerns in finding just the right locations for their plants. We 
will gladly render you a similar service without cost or obligation. Let us 
submit recommendations based on your individual requirements. All in- 
quiries will be held in strict confidence. 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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FTAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


Architects and owners across the country are today turning to 
Insulated Metal Walls for low-cost permanence in new, modern 
buildings of virtually every type. These new light-weight, metal 
curtain walls are not only flexible in adaptation to building types, 
but present unlimited possibilities in architectural treatment of 
exterior design. Bright areas of aluminum or stainless steel in 
combination with brick, glass block, stained wood, tinted cement 
plaster, or other materials, offers designers a broad field in the 
development of distinctive and individualized exteriors. The 
industrial building below is a typical example. In this type of 
construction, important building economies are realized through 
lower material cost, low labor cost, and the cumulative savings 
and other advantages deriving from reduced construction time 
... buildings can be quickly enclosed with Insulated Metal Wallis 
—even under extreme low temperature conditions. Mahon Insu- 
lated Metal Walls are available in the three exterior patterns 
shown at left... the “Fluted” or “Ribbed” wall can be field 
erected up to sixty feet in height without a horizontal joint— 
. - =! a feature of Mahon Walls which, from an appearance stand- 
FLUSH, RIBBED, or FLUTED point, is extremely important in powerhouses, auditoriums or 
Over-all 'U"’ Factor of Various Types is Equivalent other types of buildings where high expanses of unbroken 

wall surface are common. See Sweet's for complete information 
including specifications, or write for Mahon Catalog B-55-B. 


oN here ara ii pet ” 


to or Better than Conventional 16° Masonry Wall 


THE R. ‘. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Mich. @ Chicago 4, lil. © Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls and Wall Ponels; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions and 
Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles and Underwriters 
Labeled Automatic Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Fire Shutters. 


monger 
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There’s a 

Big difference 
in steel 
buildings... 





A Butler steel building houses the Santa 
Cruz plant of A. R. Wood & Co., monufac- 
turers of brooders and poultry equipment. 


take BUTLER 


factory-finished 
roof and 
side panels 


... for instance. It’s easy to spot Butler 
steel buildings. They have that pleasing, 
tailor-made look. Butler quality is more 
than skin-deep, too. Every single roof 
and side panel is factory die-formed, pre- 
cision sheared and punched. These pre- 
cision operations guarantee a building 
that permanently seals out tropic heat 
or arctic cold. Superior panels are ONLY 
ONE feature that makes Butler your 
best steel building buy ... priced at the 
lowest figure you can safely pay for a 
quality building. Mail coupon today 
for all the facts 


eUTLERS 


Manutocturers of Oil Equipment 
Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Ory Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 
Foctories at: 
Konsas City, Mo. « Galesburg, fll. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn 
Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Ala, ¢ Hovston, Texas 


Fee prompt reply address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
904 Avenue W, Ensiey, Birminghom 8, Alc. 


Please mail more information on 
Butler stee! buildings. 
Nome... a ——— 


Address potnanaenentih seqnincuesi 


" metuagnbestgeambrue act math its hacen 
re) 
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ALL 76 BRIDGES ON WEST VIRGINIA 


World’s largest builder of bridges sets record in erecting 
19,000 tons of steelwork on rugged mountain expressway 


, a a 
AIO. Fon | 


Similar in design to the Four-Mile Fork Bridge, the : 
Bluestone River Bridge is a 2,400-ton siructure 
stretching 1,334 ft. across a 268-ft. deep valley. 

| 
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TURNPIKE ERECTED IN 117 
by AMERICAN BRIDGE 


Constructed over, around and under 
some of the most treacherous mountain 
terrain east of the Rockies, the new 
West Virginia Turnpike is one of the 
nation’s best stretches of highway. And 
one of the most bridged. For it has 76 
bridges along its 87-mile length. That's 
almost a bridge a mile! 

But equally interesting is the fact 
one single company erected the struc- 
tural steelwork for all 76 bridges. And 
did it in just 11 months and 17 days! 

AMERICAN BRIDGE put 19,000 tons of 
structural steel into these bridges, three 
of which are major structures as you 
can see from the photographs shown 
here. The 73 minor bridges averaged 
230 ft. in length. In addition to erecting 
all 76 bridges, AMERICAN Brince fabri- 
cated approximately 14,000 tons of 
steelwork, including the three major 
bridges. 

The engineering “know-how” and 
the skilled manpower that AMERICAN 
Brivce brought to this vast bridge- 
building project enabled this one single 
company to handle this big job in its 





Capote Oe 


entirety in record time. This same kind 
of service is available anytime, any- 
where to help you save time and money 
on any project involving the fabrication 
and erection of structural steelwork. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE welcomes an op- 
portunity to estimate on your next job. 
For a detailed discussion of your plans, 
just contact the office nearest you. 





uw 
\ogheoe 


OWNERS: 

West Virginia Turnpike 
Commission 
General Consultants and 
Designers of Bridges: 
Howard, Needles, 
Tammen & Bergendoff 





Erection of Steelwork for 
all Bridges: 
American Bridge Division, 
United States Steel Corp. 


“THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR’’—Televised alternate weeks—Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

GENERAL OFFICES: 525 WILLIAM PENN PLACE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Contracting Offices im: AMBRIDGE - ATLANTA - BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND 
DALLAS - DENVER - DETROIT - ELMIRA - GARY - MEMPHIS - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - PITTSSURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE. - ROANOKE - ST. LOWIS - SAN FRANCISCO - TRENTON - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


UNITE OD 
\ 
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Weleome 


is More Than a 
Sign in Alabama 


Communities 


“WELCOME” is an essential ingredient in a new industrial loca- 


tion—that kind of welcome that makes itself known by the tone of 
the voice, the sparkle of the eye and the warmth of a handclasp. This 
friendly attitude of welcome has been experienced by many locating 
in Alabama. 


Besides a wholehearted welcome, Alabama—located in the center of 
a large market area—ofters such physical necessities as satisfactory sites, 
transportation, adequate help and raw materials. 

Your inquiry, addressed to our Industrial Development Division, will 


bring you facts about communiies well adapted to your type of manu- 
facturing operation 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Alabama Power Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Helping Develop Alabama 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 





Business Improves On Wide Front 


Outstanding Gains Are Seen in Autos and Steel With Both Consumer 
And Capital Expenditures Flourishing 


With the first quarter of 1955 having come to a close 
_— is no doubt that business is improving along a wide 
ront. 

Paced by Construction and Automobile Production, all 
branches of industry with the exception of Farming and 
Mining are registering gains of varying extent. 


Construction Leads 


For more than a year the Construction industry has 
bellwethered the National economy. 

At last reports the industry, far from showing signs 
of slackening, is ringing up new records steadily. 

The $2.8 billion outlay ae January and $2.6 billion in 
February, for new construction alone, were new highs for 
both months. And in addition unrecorded billions for im- 
provement and repair place this industry in the forefront 
of economic activity as 1955 gives indication of surpass- 
ing 1954 in total business volume. 

Some forecasters even go so far as to predict that 1955 
will exceed 1953 in total business volume which would 
make the current year the best in all history. 

Several tests will be encountered, however, before these 
predictions can be set down as fact, chief of which will 
be the trend of automobile sales in the third and final 
quarters of the year. 


Autos and Steel 


As automobiles go, so goes Steel, would be an apt sum- 
mary for the present situation. During the present high 
hovel of auto output, steel is responding with better than 
expected resurgency. 

By the first of April steel output had already gone 
above 94 per cent of capacity, a rise from a low or around 
60 per cent last year. The current tonnage rate is close 
to the record veal pe 1953. 


Capital Investment Active 


Adding impetus to economic gains, expenditures and 
intended expenditures for Capital Goods have moved 
upward. 

According to the Securities & Exchange Commission, 
American Business now expects new plant and equipment 
outlays this year to total about $27 billion, somewhat 
above pails for 1954. 

Capital expenditures are expected to turn definitely 
upward in the second quarter of the current year. 

Business also anticipates that 1955 will see an over-all 
increase in sales amounting to five per cent. 

Investment programs of Commercial concerns show 
greatest forthcoming strength with gain of 7 per cent 
over 1954. 
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Public Utilities rank second in intended increases, plan- 
ning to ya 4 per cent more than in 1954. 

Manufacturers expect a decline of 3 per cent in plant 
expenditures and Railroads and Mines also are looking 
forward to reduced rates of investment. 


Consumer Industries Strong 


In addition to automobiles and residences, other con- 
sumer-spurred industries are humming. 

Sales of Retail stores at large throughout the Nation 
reached an alltime high during the Christmas shopping 
period of 1954 and have maintained at similarly high 
levels during the early months of 1955. 

During January, for which month completed figures 
have been reported, Retail sales were seven per cent 
higher than in January 1954, and preliminary reports for 
February indicate sales of about six per cent higher than 
in February 1954. 

Sales of home furnishings and appliances have joined 
automobiles in the upward surge. 


Employment Situation Brighter 


U. S. Department of Labor reports that nonfarm em- 
ployment, at 47.8 million in February was unchanged from 
January contrasting with customary seasonal declines that 
usually take place between these months. 

Increase in factory employment offset declines occur- 
ring in other industries. 

The factory workweek was reported up from 40.2 to 
40.5 hours, and gross weekly pay of factory workers rose 
almost a dollar to $74.93 in February-—an alltime high. 

A sharp reduction in layoffs and continuation of a rapid 
hiring rate indicates forthcoming expansion of employ- 
ment. 


South Keeps Pace 


With few exceptions the 16 Blue Book states of the 
South are keeping full pace with the Nation at large as 
business expands. 

Farming in the South for January was off somewhat 
more than in the rest of the country, and bituminous coal 
mining continues to be a sore spot. Other mining and oil 
extraction, on the other hand, are showing considerable 
signs of improvement. 

In trade also the South shows the same rate of gains 
as those observed for the entire country, indicating that 
consumer industries are flourishing and that purchasing 
power is still unimpaired in the South. 

Both South and United States show total Business Vol- 
ume gain of one per cent over the same period of 1954. 


9 
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A FAST-GROWING BEGION 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DEC. 31, 1954 Across the nation headlines tell of the swift 


Assets PER CENT AMOUNT and steady economic growth throughout 
U.S. Government Securities . . . . 8.68 $ 9,526,530.33 S . 7 
pte uth. kee with the life insur- 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 11.29 12,390,331.86 the South. To keep pace with the f 
Railroad Bonds. ......... «21.28 1,402,741.28 ance needs of this rapidly growing area, 
Public Utility Bonds .. . le ¢ So 21,563,417.90 . ‘ te ss 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds . 4.52 4,961,789.14 Life Insurance Company of Georgia err 
Stocks .:.°... Pr ee 3,071,115.00 stantly expanding the scope of its insurance 
Mortgages (F irst L iens) Toc. | 46,641 ,602.80 , .: ' 
Real Estate: plans and of its service to policyholders. 
Offices (Including Branches). . . 2.98 3,271,509.20 
IL 6 a 8 og es Saee 1.41 1,542,311.11 
a ae ee 98 1,081,614.83 HIG: «GHTS 
ae nee 1.45 1,593,851.68 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued ; 56 618,919.62 Life Insurance in Force $1,140,434,544 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Net) 1.92 2,103,194.60 Gain of $79,744,977 in one year : 
Miscellaneous Assets . . 2,676.00 Assets $ 109,771,605 
Total Assets . . ’ $109,771,605.35 Increase of $15,566,393 over 1953 
Liabilities & Surplus Paid Policyholders & beneficiaries $ 11,050,384 
Policy Reserves . . . $ 85,165,460.88 Liabilities $ 96,328,849 
Claims in Process of Se ttlement 349,550.83 Liabilities include policy reserves 
Reserve for Unreported Claims 208,434.47 Surplus Funds and Capital . . . $ 13,442,756 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance . . 1,006,453.36 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes 908,372.28 
Reserve for Pension Plan .. . ate. a 6,812,117.15 
Agents’ Bonds: Reserve and Interest piace $42,622.50 


Security Valuation Reserve. ....... 580,309.93 Of, 

Miscellaneous Liabilities . . . 755,528.09 LLA ES VPSMICLNICE Com pueuey~ 
Total Liabilities Except erry . . §$ 96,328,849.49 . c 

Capital. . tee ete es S$ 7,000,000.00 MAP /GEOR ax 

Unassigned Surplus Funds ___ 6,442,755.86 + |} HEURES TEE GSGTR . RGNeT lk? 
Capital and Surplus $ 13,442,755.86 a aereneees 
Total $109,771 ,605.35 








> MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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SOUTHERN BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by States ($ Million) 
January 1955 with gain (or loss) over January 1954 


Con- Manu- W hole- Re- Serv- Busi- 

Farm- Min- struc- factur- Utili- Fi- sale tail ice NESS 
ing ing tion ing ties nance Trade Trade Trade Volume 
26 9 35 $ 235 35 30 $ 163 $ 7 30 $ 734 


10° ven + 25% even : + | +6 +7? +-2° 


58 10 20 77 21 80 103 1s 396 


ven +66 even ! “ve + +-?°* even +3 


_ 20, 19 23 130 127 27 377 


+25° even j j | +3 ever +? 


60 93 130 57 329 55 1,055 


+ 2° +~it +.) ° 2 7 4° +2 


39 59 50 214 44 1,164 
one ever 128° y . +3% + 1% 4-4? 
41 41 212 29 971 

5* sven 1% ‘ +19° ,° 

58 197 31 933 

! 2“ + ~ +6 4 2 ever 

52 242 38 1,050 

4° sve ave +9 +. } 4.1 

19 107 17 415 

> even ? t v3 rs 

91 7 1,898 

3 sii ' ht 

48 41 

3 ws) ! 
36 29 


| even | i* 


19 19 
42 42 
161 


Va. 58 


? 
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W. Va. 3 35 


South 846 


(Continued on page %2) 
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NATIONAL BUSINESS VOLUME 


Business Volume by Regions ($ Million) 


Farim- 
ing 


New Eng. $ 64 
Mid. Atl. : 
E. N. Cen. 

W. N. Cen. 

S. Atl. 

E. S. Cen. 

W. S. Cen. 

Mount. 


Pacif. 


January 1955 with gain (or loss) over January 1954 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 
157 
564 
550 
224 
420 


158 


Manu- 
factur- Fi- 


ing nance 


$ 1,454 $ 155 $ 210 


yen 


4.927 689 809 


6,431 60! 550 


+9 
4 


1,565 283 
2,138 sa 
| 863 137 
276 
116 
316 


2,922 2,775 


(Continued from page 11) 


Whole- Re- 
sale tail 
Trade Trade 


$ 814 $ 908 


aor 


2,669 


2,926 


1,277 
1,700 


712 


TS 


473 


1,413 


13,284 


Serv- 
ice 
Trade 


160 


4. 6° 


=) 


758 


608 
+-2° 


204 
81 
355 


2,789 


Busi- 
ness 
Volume 


$ 3,926 
+27 
16,059 


16,424 


or 
+-5° 


6,646 


+-2°%, 
3,239 
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SOUTH CENTRAL 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF 


ALL GOODS AND SERVICES TURNED OUT BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


(MEASURED IN 1947-49 DOLLARS) 

































































Regional Indicators 


Farm Marketings ($ Mil.) Construction ($ Mil.) 


Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec 
1955 1954 1955 1954 


South $ 730 $ 999 South $ 913 $ 985 
Other States $1,806 $1,780 Other States $1,874 $2,000 
United States $2,536 $2,779 United States $2,787 $2,985 


Mineral Output ($ Mil.) Manufacturing ($ Mil.) 


Jan Dec. Jan Dec. 
1955 1954 1955 1954 


South $ 540 $ 546 South $ 4,748 $ 4,669 $ 4,774 
Other States $ 440 $ 443 Other States $16,282 $16.9 $16,564 
United States $ 780 $ 989 United States $21,030 $20,788 $21,338 


National Indicators 


Latest Previous Year Latest Previous 
Month Month Aqo Month Month 


Personal Income (§ Bil.) $ 290.7 $ 2914 $ 2849 Ave. Weekly Hours (Mfg.) 40.2 40.6 
Ave. Weekly Earnings (Mfg.) $ 73.97 $ 74.30 $ 70.92 Carloadings 2575 2,518 
Consumer Credit ($ Mil.) $ 29.684 §$ 30.125 $ 28,724 Consumer Prices ('47-49 100) 114.3 114.6 
New Mfg. Orders $ 25.220 $ 24,704 §$ 20,882 Retail Prices (°35-'39 100) 207.3 207.6 
Mfg. Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 44,050 $ 44,017 $ 46,722 Wholesale Prices ('47-'49 100) 110.1 109.5 
Trade Inventories ($ Mil.) $ 32,740 $ 32,232 $ 33,307 Construction Costs ("47-49 100) 123.5 123.0 
Bank Debits ($ Mil.) $163,382 $186,317 $154,281 Electric Output (mil, kw. hrs.) 50,404 49.687 
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OF BETHLEHE™M ROPE 


Very near you — perhaps only a few blocks away and electric hoists. And intermediate sizes for the 
is a Bethlehem mill depot or distributor with vast range of jobs between the two extremes. 
big, complete stocks of the wire rope you want. So, when hours or minutes count, give us a 
When you're rushed when you need wire rope ring, or call the nearest Bethlehem distributor. 
in a hurry — use the telephone; give us the speci- By doing so, you'll find it easy to get the rope 
fications and tell us to get vour order rolling. you need, and get it fast! 

Or, if you prefer, send your own truck and we'll 


have the reels waiting for you. BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
Bethlehem makes a type and grade of rope for BETHLEHEM, PA 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


every need. Big ones capable of handling many 


. ori > ‘Srne 
tons —~ for cranes, derricks, shovels, ete. Small Didiin Petthe Cost Mek Caeidien; Bagoe 


ones for light industrial applic ations such as air Distributor: Bethiehem Steel Export Corporation 


When you think WIRE ROPE... think BETHLEHEM 





SLINGS, TOO — 
gETHLEHEN 
STEEL 
All sizes, all types . . . single-part, braided, grommet, bridle, and special. If your —— x hmarmaren 


particular lift requires study, ask for the services of a Bethlehem engineer. He'll 
be glod to give you all possible help. 
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NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 





COMPILED FROM REPORTS PUBLISHED IN THE DAILY CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN 


ALABAMA 


ASHLAND—Gaye Mfg. Co. received bid of 
$114,90U ..om H. B. Garrett for manufactur- 
ing — ri. L. moiman, Jr., UdéarK, Alia. 
Are 

BixMINGHAM— Birmingham Food Termi- 
nal, Inc., Thos. N. Nelson, president, let 
contract to S$. 3. Jacobs Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., at $7,000,000 for Farmers’ Market on 
Finley Ave. 

BIKMINGHAM-—Southeastern Joslyn Co. 
let contract to Campbeil Lowry Lautermilch 
for $150,000 warehouse, 2222 Vanderbilt Road. 
Abener C. Hopkins, Jacksonville, Archt 

BIRMINGHAM—sSouthern Natural Gas Co., 
Watts Bidg., let contract to James Lyemance 
for $20,000 hangar at Municipal Airport. 

GADSDEN — Republic Steel Corp., Cleve 
land, Ohio, plans major expansion program 
at Gadsaen pant. ©. wt. Wine, presiuent 

HAMILTON—Alabama Gas District let con- 
tract to F. R. Hoar & Son at $82,975 for office 
building and service building. Greer Hoim- 

quist & Chambers, Archt 

KETON A—Ketona Chemical Corp. let con- 
tract to Robins Engr. Co., Birmingham, at 
$63,859 for office building and service build- 
ing. 

MOBILE—International Paper Co., Erling 
Riis, Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr. of Southern 
Kraft Division, plans $20,000,000 newsprint 
mill, located adjacent to company’s paper 
and bag mill at Plateau, North of Mobile 

MONTGOMERY—Kershaw Mfg. Co. re- 
ceived bid of $33,440 from Bear Bros. for ad- 
dition to shop. J. Streeter Wiatt, Archt 

TALLADEGA Wehadkee Yarn Millis let 
contract to Batson-Cook Co., West Point, for 
addition and alterations to mill. Robert & Co 
Assocs., Atlanta, Archts 


FLORIDA 


DADE COUNTY 


-Leo Schor, 3610 N.W 
59th St., Miami 


let contract to Merrit, Inc 
4016 Chase Ave., Miami Beach, for industrial 
building, 2447 N.W. 75th St., to cost $42,539 
DADE COUNTY—Walter Weiss, 104 N.W 
20th St Homestead, plans office and body 
shop on U.S. No. 1, of Homestead 
GAINESVILLE—Office of Clerk of Circuit 
Court, Alachua County Court House, received 
bids ‘for Alachua County Health Center 
Reynolds, Smith & Hills, Box 4817, Jackson- 
ville, Archt.-Engr 
MI—L. M. Anilerson Dental Supply re- 
ceived bids for showroom and warehouse 
Steward & Skinner, 223 S.E. First St., Archt 
MIAMI—Florida Power & Light Co. let con- 
tract to M. R. Harrison Constr. Corp., 630 
N.W. Sth St., for transformer shop and new 
office. E. T. Reeder Assocs., 1777 Biscayne 
Bivd. Archts 
MIAMI BEACH — Radio Station WAHR, 
Alan H. Rosenson, let contract to Sparks 
Constr, Co., Inc., 4565 Ponce de Leon Blvd., 
Cora! Gables, at $18,000 for addition. Vernon 
D. Lamp, 2849 Coral Way, Miami, Archt 
MILTON Escambia Bay Chemica! Corp 
let contract to Chemical Construction Corp 
525 W. 43rd St., New York, for $28,000,000 
chemical plant 
NO. MIAMI 
received bids 


Florida-Georgia Tractor Co 
for stock room and shop at 
15ist St. & W. Dixie Highway. Lester Avery 
1521 S.W. Ist St.. Miami, Archt 
ORLAN DO— Seaboard Airline Railroad Co 
let contract to Fiske-Carter Constr. Co., Box 
1251, Spartanburg, S. C., for new freight de- 
pot, W. Amelia near N. Westmoreland Drive 
PALATKA Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp 
let contract to Hillyer & Lovan, Inc Jack- 
sonville, for research and engineering build- 


ng 
PANAMA CITY—Sunshine Grocery Co. re- 
ceived bids for building remodeling and ad- 
— N. P. Cross, Panama City, Archt 
PETERSBURG— Milton Roy Co 
adeiphia Pa maker of pumps and 
systems, plans new plant 


trolled flow 
adjacent residences for workers 


Phil- 
con- 
and 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Atlantic Steel Co. let contracts 
as follows for construction of new Merchant 
Bar & Rod Mill, first phase of a $10,000,000 
modernization ana improve ment program 

Grading—Dalon Contrg. Co., Box 3284, Sta 
F, Atlanta 

Construction of Buaildings—Rust Engineer- 
ing Co., Birrningham, Ala.. general engineer 
for construction of buildings and installation 
of new mill 

Mill Machinery 
Worcester, Mass 


Morgan Constr. Co 
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Eleetrical Machinery, Equip. & Instl. 

eral Electric Co. 
heating Furnace & 4 Overhead Cranes 
Whiting Co., Harvey, Ii}. 

Work to start in May. Total amount in- 
volved in these contracts approximately $&,- 
500,000. 

BAXLEY~—Appling Industries, Inc., let con- 
tract to Ed L. Powers, Jessup, Ga., for plant 
building, estimated to cost $103,000. Miller 
Western Wear will occupy buildin 

BLAKELY—Blakely Buliders & } 
let contract to United Builders, 
Ave., Thomasville, 


Gen- 


frs., Inc., 
609 Gordon 
for $120,370 manufactur- 
ing plant. H. L. Holman, Jr., Ozark, Ala., 


ELBERTON—Elberton Develo 
let contract to Herndon & Smit 
for manufacturing plant. 
berton, Archt 


ment, Inc., 
at $65,076 
James M. Hunt, El- 


KENTUCKY 
Armco Steel Corp., Middle 


plans $15,000,000 expenditure on 
and alterations at plant in Ash- 


ASHLAND 
town, Ohio 
additions 
land 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE Ethyl Corporation let 
contract to Perilliat-Rickey Construction Co., 
Drawer 13128, 1530 5. Rendon St., at $169,500 
for de velopment laboratory addition. Kuehne, 
Brooks & Barr, Archts 

BATON ROUGE—Ethy! Corp 


let contract 
at $46,411 to Sachse Electric Co 


2500 North 





New and Expanding Plants 
Reported in March 1955 
128 


First Three Months of 1955 
314 


First Three Months of 1954 
316 











St., for mechanical and electric 
velopment laboratory addition 

CALCASIEU PARISH-—Jos. A. Partridge 
Jr.. and Wm. H. Woodward, Assoc. Archts 
Woosley Bidg.. Lake Charles, La., will soon 
call for bids for construction of 6 phases of 
Pelican Park Race Track to be focated 3 
miles west of Vinton, La. Each phase will be 
bid separately, Phase 1—Site work; Phase 2 

Administration Bidg.:; Phase 3—Steel 
Grandstand; Phase 4—18 stable buildings; 
Phase 5—-Secretaries’ office, restaurant, driv- 
ers’ room, caretakers’ quarters, tote board 
Phase 6—Club House: also, not placed in any 
phase, are outside ighting, sewerage dis- 
posal system, finishing landscaping 

GLEN MORE Forest Hill Telephone Co 
let contract to David B. Miller & Co., Inc 
P.O. Box 425, Lake Charles, at $26,007 for 
building 

AFAYETTE— Braun Welding Supply re- 

‘ived bid of $22,448 from P. C. Gilmore, Box 
911. for office and warehouse Robert L 
Stephan, 901 Lee Ave Avent 

LAFAYETTE Massart Tire & Supply Co., 
211 W. Third St., plans addition to building 
D. J. O'Rourke & Eugenia Morse, Assocs., 
314 S. Buchanan St.. Archts 

NEW ORLEANS. Anderson 
Cotton Exchange Bidg., let contract to Peril- 
liat-Rickey Constr o., Inc., P.O. Drawer 
13128, for Classing building for Gulf Atlantic 


work in de- 


Clayton & Co., 


Warehouse Co.'s 
barre Road; to 
$300,000 

NEW ORLEANS~—Robert Cummins, Archt., 
126 Baronne St., let contract to (Quality 
Constr. Co., Box 9062, Metairie, New Orleans, 
at $60,568 lor warenouse and office buliaing 
in #000 block Washington Ave., to be occu- 
pied by Armstrong Cork Co. 

LAFAYETTE vans Electrical Supply Co. 
Inc., received bids for warehouse, sales of- 
fice and display room on Scott Road. H. J 
Lagroue, Jr., D. H. Castille Bidg., Archt 

NEW ORLEANS—ideal Cement Co., Geo 
Wiley, Chief: Engineer, National Bidg., Den- 
ver 2. Colo., received bids for additional stor- 
age facilities at plant 5301 Burma Road 

NEW ORLEANS Thomas J. Moran & 
Sons, 714 Girod St., let contract to C. B 
Spencer Co Inc., 2350 Rousseau St., at 
$263,610 for warehouse and office building 
at Euphrosine & S. Broad Sts. Lawrence, 
Saunders & Calogne, 232 Humbie Bidg., 
Archts 

NEW ORLEANS—-New Orleans Public 
R.itroad plans new food 
warehouse building on 
at Cunningham St., 
Charlies Dennery, Inc 
gust Perez & Assocs., Audubon Bidg., Archts 

NEW ORLEANS Andrew Louis Schneider 
Pere Marquette Bidg., Archt., received bids 
=e office and warehouse building on Leonidas 


‘SHREVEPORT Ralph O. Kiper 
lam St., Archt., received bids for 
co office and warehouse 
Drive, to cost $50,000 


Shrewsbury Plant on La- 
cost between $290,000 and 


Belt 
yrocessing plant and 
*ontchartrain Drive 
Jefferson Parish, for 
524 Magazine St. Au- 


619 Mi- 
Deita-Des 
building at 539 Aero 


MARYLAND 


American Radiator & Stand 
ard Sanitary Corp 5005 Holabird Ave 
vids for new cooling shed 


BALTIMORE 


Balto. 24, received ¢ 
and extension of enamel shop 

BALTIMORE. Baltimore Overall Cleaning 
Co... 78 S. Franklintown Road, let contract 
to Armiger Constr. Corp., 2127 Maryland Ave 
Baltimore 18, at $25,000 for building and of 
flee at 2555 W. Lexington St 

BALTIMORE H. D. Dreyer Co 140" 
1406 Aliceanna St., let contract to Consol) 
dated Engr. Co., 20 E. Franklin St., Balto. 2, 
at $65,000 for manufacturing building. H. H. 
Moultin, 117 Oak Drive, Catonsville, Archt 

BALTIMORE Gunther Brewing Co 
S. Conkling St Balto. 24 
and receiving building Ss 
Toone, Baylis & Ellicott Sts 
agen & Day, Archts 

BALTIMORE.-Ihries Potato Chip Co. let 
contract to Kirby & McGuire, Inc., 2518 Green 
mount Ave., at $25,000 for addition to ware 
house. J. Eldridge Moxley, 12 E. 24th St 
Archt 

BALTIMORE Charies Neubert & Co... 114 
E. York St., received bids for packing build 
ing. 320-334 Key Highway, to $15.000 
Richard F. Cook, Archt 

BALTIMORE...B. Von Paris & 
400 S. Highland Ave et contract to The fF 
Eyring & Sons Co ao Ss 
Balto, 24, at $10,000 for 
building Johr 
Balto. 24, Archt 

BALTIMORE 


1211 
plans shipping 
Conkling, 5S 
Harley, [l- 


cost 
Sons (o 


Conkling St 
garnu ind ff 


Eyring, 510 Conh 


Rukert Terminal! 
Jackson's Wharf, 1400 Thames St 
tract to C & R Construction © 
lington Ave falto. 5S at $100 
minal 
BALTIMORE United Steel of America 
00 Fy slis Road. received bid from Charles 
Ww liiams & Assocs., 2210 Maryland Ave 
Balto. 18, at $225,000 for factory and office 
buliding on North Point Road 
BALTIMORE. Westinghouse 
plans expansion of plant at 


Electric Ce 
Friendship 
(Continued on next page) 





Phone: 
59-5401 





GALVANIZING 


Prompt Delivery © Zinc and Cadmium Plating 


METALPLATE CO. Birmingham, Ala. 





/ NASHVILLE 1B3°380) 


NASHVILLE TENN. 


NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS 


Continued from page 15) St ae joard of Supervisors of Pike ROANOKE RAPIDS—Virginia Electric & 











agnolia, Miss., received bids for tile ower Co, let contract to M. E. Howard Con- 
frame factory and office building truction Co., Richmond, for headquarters 
rs District No. 4 of Pike Co building ar “ated yard work. I. J. Alten, 
as y : issue voted. Curtis & Davis Richmond rc} 
quipmer : ~ erdido St., New Orleans, Le Ar NNANO- Draper Corp. received bids 
MIDDLE RIVER—Gilenn L. Martin Co. re- | w Orleans, La (on WANNANO: A- ouneer (a5, ee 
ed b for construct f LB.M. con ° neon tanburg. S. C.. Archts.- 
ter f lithe ( fing MISSOURI == . Spartanburg, > C., Archts. 
PIRESVILLE—C & P Telephone Co. Lex RANGAY CEEY—Homman I onics Cor} W ADESBORO North Carolina Telephone 
n Bidg.. received 8 for additios Kansas plans expansion of plant fa N. C., received bids for build- 
Ay 


fat thews 
eistet wn R I iggins & Ferebee, Charlotte, N. C 
& Fisher, 1012 N vert St., Archt KANSAS Crry Kansas City Power & ‘D8, Higsis Fereb 


ncluding combined man 
neering and office build 
j tary eiectroni 


its 
ins 


MISSESSIP PA st & th St. & Prospect Ave SOUTH CAROLINA 
BYHALIA—Board ¢ or f Mar ST. JOSEPH dt Tr ts Co ig GRANITEVILLE aniteville Company 
, Holly Spr ot ract t ‘ " on of gr and flour ge = plans expansion of ckman Mill 
netr Co 609 Walia ig. Little ties to ‘ r $2 { G —— TOWN Intern ational Paper Co., 
it $93, 60x factor b F ST. Brown Sh ve Ce Me ary orgetown, | * act to Tidewater Con- 
ae . ind Ave Cla yntra ; ts tion p., Norfolk Va at $161,997 
le ( St or war use for pump > and pipe line 
t Gustine & Bingham Sts 
ST. LOUIS—Siegel-Rober i. 0 1193 Man TENNESSEE 
uM eive bids f idus ester Ave., let contract tO Ar Fisch, S38 CHATTANOOGA—Chattanooga Glass Co. 
plant building t t $1,1 R. W e 10rer ive., W poster GI ves, TOF piatit plans warehouse. Selmon T. Franklin, Archt. 
Naef. Jackson, M wreht oh ~~ ig + * rae itton =“ CHATTANOOGA—Great Southern’ Truck- 
CORIN T H tudolpt irtitzer Piar ‘ \ Maplewood, Archt ng Co, plans modern terminal on 6-acre tract 
it. Jol Tur ‘ ) it N.E. corner of South Market St. & Ship 
! ldg., Jac ~ yn, M ! NORTH CAROLINA Ave including office and warehouse; to Conk 
De ATER. izet Newt ounty CHABLOTTE Celanese Corp. of America, ipprox. $100,000 
One, approved $1 » for H Biancke, president, plan fibe 4 CHATTANOOGA~—Stone Fort Land Co. 
sctory for Tages I ( rf “W search and levelopment center on il4tacre plans development of 22-acre tract for light 
I bt \ op ' V ise “tir industry and warehousing 
ridian, Mis \r x: “ ARLOTTE—MceLean Trucking Co.. Win JOHNSONVILLE—DuPont Co, Wilming- 
HOI 1. ¥Y SPRINGS ( ted Abrasive 0 on-Salem, let contract to Wagoner Constr ton, Del., plans $40,000,000 titanium produc- 
bid from Simpson Lumb i Co., Salisbury, N. C., for freight terminal tion ya 
for superstructure fo iditional ind warehouse ic MINN VILLE Tenn-Rock Hosiery Co., 
CHARLOTTE — Pelton & Crame Mfg. Co i. cod Smith, Exec. Vice-president, let 
LAUREL Norris Dispens In Pe | let contract to J. A. Jones Construction Co contract to J. D. Womack Lumber Co. for 
ae ler.. I t ce " $500,000 wd building. W. Connelly & $60,000 building 
Assocs NEW BERN-—Board of Aldermen received 
CHINA “GROVE: L. 5 re Telephone Co bids for natural gas distribution system, and 
Concord tract to Graham relocated transmission facilities 
mstr i ann pol is 'f r buil ding. J. N SHEI BY co.—J. Seldon Allen, et al, re 
as use & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. ¢ Archt.- ved bids for distribution center. Walk C. 
ng plant I J Jr., 1215 Poplar St., Memphis, Arch 
NATCHEZ Stand re & Alloy ry FAYETTEVILLE American Bakeries re- 


rk, plans $20 » che 1 pliant i bids for additions an alterations t TEXAS 
for pt | tion o “tv » ) mr t ) +t Ss » te Wilkins« 157 Luckie St - . = iin , i 
OXFORD Lafay 3 f nervie WY Atlanta. Ga.. A : _AUSTE Austin Concrete Works, 2726 E 
! t ntract Da Br ist HIGH POINT The S nbeck C Grand Fifth “ contract to W. D. Anderson Co., 
oO ‘ CONT aE ch > ! ie « On DEX Lo De 1¢ ne -_ » at 9 Of. ant 
cM ne - Ark Rapids. M let contract to E. E. Younts 1601 ongress Ave., at $52,984 for plant 


. iiidir nd office building on Airport Blvd 
new ! ind facts illding ( rr furniture manufacturing plant on SoZ ad 
bers Cor; yyville, Ind Ward St. to cost about $12 ie (Continued on page 60) 


NDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


"Under the Skyline 
of Dallas" 


‘ 








the new home of 


DUNLOP TIRES 


Ser talernetien about the Trinity Industrial District consult your real estate broker or... 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES CORPORATION, 401 Davis Bidg., Dallas, RI-6552 
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[s it trae what we say abou?... 


“ 

Look AHEAD-LOOK SOUTH” to find America’s 
great new industrial opportunity-land. That's what 
we say about Dixie—over and over again, year 
after year, in dramatic full-page advertisements in 
leading national business magazines and in financial 
publications. Is it true?... 





The record speaks for itself. Last year, for example, 
new industrial developments in the territory we serve 
created more than 15,000 new job opportunities for 
men and women in the South. In the past ten years, 
the number of new plants, new and large distributing 
warehouses and major plant enlargements occurring 
along the Southern Railway System totaled 3,584. 


Yes, it is true what we say about Dixie. And the 
years ahead hold the bright promise of still greater 
progress and growth. That’s why we'll go right on 
saying, ““Look Ahead—Look South!”’ All America 
will listen. And all in the South will benefit. 








is Manpower the ug 


QUESTION MARK? Want oul: 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Giant Crops of microscopic aigae...rich in vital food elements... 
grown under the sea to help feed a hungry world. Scientists say it will come. 














100 years from now...WeE'LL “FARM’"’ THE SEA 
TO FEED A HUNGRY WORLD! 


Hard to imagine. But in the fabulous world of tomorrow, 
there'll be one familiar note: water and gas will still be 
carried by the dependable, cast iron pipe laid today. Over & ® 


sixty American cities still use cast iron water and gas mains 
a century and more old. And today, U.S. Pipe...centrifugally 
cast and quality-controlled from mines to blast furnaces to 


finished product...is even tougher, stronger, more durable. 


U.S. Pipe is proud to be one of the leaders in a forward- 
looking industry whose service to the world is measured 


in centuries. 


U.S. PIPE AND FOUNDRY CO., Generali Office: Birmingham, Alabama 


A wholly integrated producer trom mines and biast turnaces to finished pipe. 
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ons LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 


"Fair" to Whom? The Supreme Court of Arkansas 
went directly to the main issue when it ruled the other 
day that the state’s “fair trade’ law was unconstitu- 
tional. That issue, upon which fair traders have de- 
pended to enforce state-wide price-fixing, was whether 
a contract between a wholesaler and one retailer can 
bind all other retailers to the same price. 

The Arkansas high court unanimously said ‘no.’ 
It reasoned that a contract is a contract and if it is 
signed between parties to an agreement—even to fix 
prices—it is valid. But it ruled that where there was 
no contract there was no right of compulsion to force 
non-signers to observe set prices. 

The Arkansas case arose when Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation asked an injunction to prevent a 
retailer from selling one of its products for $2.97 a 
gallon when the set price was $3.75 a gallon. 

Doubtless the United States Supreme Court even- 
tually will find this case on its docket. We hope the 
learned justices will see the Constitutional point of due 
process as clearly. 


out of shape after a committee of five or so has had a 
chance to work it over. Ironically enough, after the idea 


has been dropped someone else usually picks it up and 
makes it go. 


Political Trickery. One of the oldest political ma- 
neuvers in Congressional politics is the scheme for hav- 
ing one house pass a bill that is unwise but has some 
political appeal and then having the other house kill 
it. This gets the sponsoring party credit for ‘being in- 
terested in the people’’ without its having to bear the 
blame for reckless legislating. 

But it’s a trick that sometimes slips. Sometimes a 
very demagogic bill builds up so much political steam 
that it whirls through the second house as well as the 
first, and then the maneuverers find themselves re- 
sponsible for a bill they never intended to get enacted. 

The Democrats’ bill to give $20 to nearly every man 
and infant was just such a bill. Its maneuverers in the 
House, led by that old tactician Speaker Rayburn, 

were perfectly well aware of 





A philosophy of trading 
that would force an unwilling 
man to maintain high prices 
for certain goods is not only 
unfair to him and his custom- 
ers, it is also the sort of com- 
pulsion one should expect only 
in a police state. In out- 
lawing that compulsion, the 
judges in Arkansas and Ne- 
braska have put fairness back 
in trading. 





Sticking Your Neck Out. 


There's really only one thing wrong 
with the younger generation... a 


lot of us don't belong to it anymore. 


what this proposal would do 
to the Government's house- 
keeping account if passed; and 
they hardly bothered to pre- 
tend that this would be the 
way to reduce taxes if tax re- 
duction were now feasible. 


Parasitic. The revolt of the 
French against paying taxes 
began under Premier Mendes- 
France, who insisted that the 
French storekeeper must pay 
his honest share of taxes, and 








What makes good sense to us 
was recently expounded by the president of one of the 
country’s largest bakeries. 

“Too many people in business,” the man said, “take 
too many pains to see to it that they don’t make mis- 
takes. This striving for perfection too often results in 
keeping the neck in when maybe it should be sticking 
out.” 

The bakery president also told his audience that one 
of the best ways to kill an idea is by calling a confer- 
ence. It doesn’t take long to kick someone's brainchild 
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it has continued because Pre- 
mier Faure insists on the same ridiculous procedure. 
Both should have known better: a wise old French- 
man once stated the case very well: Clemenceau said 
that “Frenchmen will die for their country, but they 
will not pay taxes.” 

Many Americans will have very mixed feelings about 
all this. They share the French dislike for high taxes 
and nobody here will blame the taxpayers for think- 
ing they are being fleeced in France. 

(Continued on page 20) 











EXPORTERS - - IMPORTERS 


When shipping through the Port of 
Baltimore, we invite you to use our com- 
plete foreign banking facilities. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE 


Resources over $170,000,000.08 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation . . . Federal Reserve System 








THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
128th Annual Report—Year 1954 


Comparison 

With 1953 
income: Year (+) Increase 
i mpemmeneaeme 1954 (—) Decrease 





From transportation of freight, 
possengers, mail, express, etc 


$378,088,687 —-$82,760,299 





From other sources-—interes!, 
dividends, rents, etc 


10,509,402 122,835 
$388,598,089 . $82,637,464 





Total Income 


Expenditures: 
Payrolls, supplies, services 


toxes $334,189,55¢ —$66,954,393 
39,879,744 — 2,178,927 
$374,069,300 —$69,133,320 








Interest, rents and services 





Total Expenditures 





Net Income: 


For improvements, sinking funds 
ond other purposes 


$ 14,528,789 —$13,504,144 





The full dividend of $4.00 per shore wos paid on the preferred 
stock. A dividend of $1.00 per shore was paid on the common stock. 

In 1954 long term debt in principal amount of $44,286,535 was 
poid off. During the period December 31, 1941 to December 31, 1954, 
long term debt, other than equipment obligations, wos reduced $204,- 
904,231, with an annual saving in interest charges of $9,261,515. 
Equipment obligations increased $57,238,974, which added $1,668 .- 
305 to annval interest charges. The net reduction in long term debt wos 
$147,4665,257, and the saving in annual interest $7,593,210. 


H. CL. SIMPSON, President 
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(Continued from page 19) 


But we dare say these same Americans dislike even 
more being fleeced for France because some people 
there refuse to pay their just taxes. And that, after 
all, is the real effect of the F.O.A. gifts and grants, the 
military aid and the other schemes our Government 
is engaged in, not only in France but in a score or 
more other lands. 


Research for Railroads. The leak, whether acci- 
dental or planned, of the President's Cabinet Report 
to a financial daily makes it certain that the President 
will send some sort of a message to the Hill regarding 
transportation before the end of this Congressional 
session. 

The railroad industry was the only basic transpor- 
tation agency for which no federal money was spent 
directly on technical research, the report stated, while 
for many years the federal government through the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics had devoted large sums 
to research. While these developments were justified 
primarily for defense, all major findings were of a di- 
rect value to commercial aviation, it said. Government 
research expenditures on railroad problems could be as 
fully justified as those for other forms of transporta- 
tion. Research of this type could embrace such prob- 
lems as improved equipment, road bed, communications 
and fuel. For example, the report stated, in the interest 
of national security as well as the coal industry, it 
would appear desirable to perfect a coal-fired gas tur- 
bine locomotive. Another severe shortage of petroleum 
such as occurred during World War II might make it 
difficult to maintain the highly dieselized railroad at 
peak operations. 


Welfare Gone Crazy. The Lumaghi Coal Company, 
at Collinsville, Il, recently totaled its books on its 
1954 business and set down the results in a statement 
to its employes. Since it is one of the oldest and largest 
businesses in the town, it also published the state- 
ment in the Collinsville Herald for the information 
of its neighbors. 

The company has made money in recent years, and 
in the last decade spent twice as much keeping its 
mines efficient as it paid its owners in dividends. This 
is reflected in the fact that last year it extracted 11.02 
tons of coal for every manshift worked, an excellent 
record even in the highly mechanized American coal 
industry. 

However, 1954 was a poor year in the coal busi- 
ness. The company lost $40,000 on about $180,000 in 
sales because of lower prices and a poor market. Its 
218 miners got only 147 days’ work during the year. 

Our attention was attracted to what happened to 
the wage fund available for these miners. The com- 
pany charged off just short of a million dollars— 
$985,906—to wage costs for the men who actually 
produced its coal. But it credited them with only 
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$721,172 in wages, and before that went into the pay 
envelopes income tax withholdings, the amount of which 
is not listed in the statement, took a further bite. 

The company paid $34,307 in social security taxes 
and withheld approximately the same amount from 
the miners’ wages. In addition it paid $196,120 into 
the welfare and retirement fund of the Progressive 
Mine Workers Union, to which its employes belong. 
The Progressives are the Illinois rebels who seceded 
from John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers two dec- 
ades ago and their welfare fund is supported by the 
same tonnage tax collected from UMW mines. 

These sums totaled $264,734, and all but $34,307, 
or thereabouts, was paid by the employer, not the 
employes. That, however, is immaterial. What is ma- 
terial is that the money all came out of the miners’ 
wage fund, the amount of money that could be paid 
out to get the coal out of the ground and still leave 
some hope of profit in a normal year. 

These boxcar figures mean more when they are di- 
vided by 218, the number of miners who worked for 
the company last year. What we get then is the fact 
that the average Lumaghi miner got $3,308 last year, 
out of which he had to pay his income taxes, while 
he and his boss were required by law and union agree- 
ments to set aside $1,218 for his old age or for the 
care of his family if he is killed in the mine. 

Can anyone imagine a married man with a family— 
and many miners have big ones—voluntarily setting 
aside more than a quarter of an annual salary of $4,526 
for insurance and annuities? That’s what the Collins- 
ville miners did, though not voluntarily, last year. 

So far as they are concerned, the welfare state is al- 
ready here. 


The Good Old Days. This writer submits that this 
whole nation is being thoroughly brainwashed by fear. 

First, we are told we have unprecedented prosperity. 
But, we are told, we are in deadly peril and must 
never stop paying billions to foreign politicians for 
“protection.” Next, we must pay more billions to our 
own Federal Government for “protection” (welfare, 
schools, roads, etc.). 

If you are not scared already, then go to the nearest 
newsstand. On the covers of magazines we read, in 
effect, the hydrogen bomb wil kill us; cancer will kill 
us; smoking will kill us; eating will kill us; our chil- 
dren are potential killers and our emotions have a 
“breaking point.” 

This writer remembers the bad old days when no 
one was scared. We hummed the lovely tunes of Her- 
bert and Lehar. We bought books for the sheer delight 
of reading a wonderful yarn. We were content with 
what we had and never dreamed of using our vote to 
get what somebody else had. We loved Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean because to us that meant a free 
country and not the gigantic, voracious Government 
which now scares us to death and then taxes us blind 
for “protection.” 

MABEL G. BLIss 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
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Westmoreland Coal Company 
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Stonega Coke and Coal Company 
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Page Coal and Coke Company 
Crozer Coal and iand Company 


PREMIUM ANTHRACITES 


Products of Jeddo-Highland Coal Company 
Hazle Brook—Raven Run 


Genco Anthracites & Bituminous Coals 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
SUBSIDIARY SALES COMPANY — EASTERN COAL & COKE COMPANY 
Ceble Address: GENCO 
4 Branches > 

BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK NORFOLK 


CHARLOTTE, WM. C. 
IRWIN, PA. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA. 
CINCINNATI 
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Where can | find an inexpensive, light, fireproof, pion ventilated flooring? 


BORDEN ALL/WELD floor grating in this installation furnishes all the above 


features — PLUS — it is self-cleaning and Borden All/Weld floor grating is solidly 
welded without cracks or crevices —to eliminate corrosion. 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Write for complete Gentlemen: 
information on BORDEN Please send me BORDEN Catalog #AT254. 
All/Weld, Pressure Locked, and Riveted Floor 
Gratings in this FREE 8-page catalog 
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“W bat Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 





Guaranteed Stagnation 


Unfortunately, the vast majority of talk about a 
guaranteed annual wage has revolved around one 
specific proposal—the UAW-CIO proposition. Too much 
attention and emphasis has been put on the specific 
provisions of this proposal and not enough attention 
and thought has been devoted to the general question 
of a guaranteed annual wage, with the net result that 
vociferous “stands” have been taken on the merits of 
a solution before the problem—which is not limited to 
one industry—-is thoroughly understood. 

No one will argue that an assurance of steady year- 
round employment is a desirable social good for the 
benefit of the individual as well as the economic com- 
munity as a whole. Inestimable are the economic bene- 
fits that accrue when men have not only jobs and in- 
come, but assurance that the jobs and income will con- 
tinue. Of far greater importance is the fact that men 
in such a situation possess a dignity that makes them 
better men. 

There is no question about the desirability of steady 
employment; it stimulates our economy, and this in 
turn results in many good things, tangible and intangi- 
ble, for everyone, as our standard of living rises. These 
things lead to the development and maintenance of a 
feeling of pride through accomplishment, without 
which man cannot grow in self respect, nor long be 
satisfied. 

The aim of any such plan should be good jobs at 
good steady pay. The UAW-CIO plan does not guarantee 
these things, or even aim for them. It does not ask for 
more jobs or more pay, or that a man’s earnings be 
paid in equal portions throughout the year. In essence 
it says that men should be paid, even if they have not 
worked. It is simply another negative approach to get 
something for nothing. 

But the union says this will stablize production. Be- 
cause of the high cost of this pay-for-no-work plan, the 
economy will be forced to stablize their employment, 
which will result in stablized production. 

To stabilize is to freeze the situation in a status-quo 
so that it will be favorable to the stablizers. Stable em- 
ployment does not increase. 

One specific proposal of the union is that if the com- 
pany employs a worker who has acquired minimum 
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seniority rights it must undertake to pay him one 
week's lay-off pay for each two weeks worked. There 
might be work for only ten days, yet he would still 
have to be paid for not working the other five. 

Were the company to employ a worker of two years’ 
seniority for the first week in January, it thereby would 
guarantee to pay him for the succeeding fifty-one 
weeks. 

Clearly such a system would give pause to manage- 
ment as to how many workers it employs when it is 
faced with such a liability. Diabolically, it puts a pre- 
mium on management's being restrictionist, that it hold 
down its production, its jobs and its pay. 

This is hardly the method that enabled the auto in- 
dustry to become the giant of American enterprise, 
and the auto worker to be among the highest paid in 
the world. 

Some favors would be gained by the privileged few 
under this plan, or the few who might later acquire a 
vested interest. But what about those who would not 
get any work at all, or those who might lose their jobs 
because of the lower level of auto production? 

This UAW proposal confuses the problems of inter- 
mittent employment with the tragedy of un-employ- 
ment. Over a year’s time the high overtime pay of the 
industry averaged against the idle periods provides well 
paying work for the year. Witness the fact that many 
men constantly seek auto jobs, because they think them 
satisfying and rewarding. 

If the automobile industry becomes chained by re- 
strictionist policies forced upon it by the UAW-CIO. 
guaranteed annual wage plan, or anything like it, those 
whose jobs and incomes are associated with the auto- 
mobile industry will suffer along with the automobile 
workers, to say nothing of those for whom there would 
be no jobs. 

The standard of living in the United States is much 
higher than that of the rest of the world today because 
of the free and dynamic character of our economy. 

The plan proposed stands in direct opposition to the 
traditional economic policies that have achieved for 
American wage earners the highest annual wage in the 
world—be it guaranteed or not. 





Rate of Investment Return 


Makes Heavy Impact on Income 


by Caldwell R. Walker 


Editor, Blue Book of Southern Progress 


C ives investment results in commu- 
nity assets that usually possess a quality 
of permanence, 
As such, investment in Capital Goods is 
to be considered a valuable guarantee of 
ontinuous community income 
Along with this general truth goes the 
orollary that high per capita investment 
n Capital Goods inevitably results in 
1 per capita income 
Evidence supporting both fact and 
was set forth in the January 
issue of MANUFACTURERS RecorD under the 
title “Income Depends Upon Investment.” 
Aside from the generality thus ex- 
pressed, there are, however, other quali- 
fying considerations that are not only of 
interest but also of value in determining 
a community's best approach to optimum 
prosperity 
Among such considerations is the mat- 
ter of return on investment 
The United States as a whole, with a 
total capital investment of $392 billion 
and a total income therefrom of $237 bil- 
lion, shows a return of 60.5 per cent per 
annum 
By the same manner of calculation the 
16 states of the Blue Book South show 
55.8 per cent return, with capital invest- 
ment of $110 billion 
from of $61 billion 


corollary 


and income there- 


What Constitutes Capital? 


At this point it will be helpful to clarify 
briefly the elements involved in the fore- 
going equations. 

Capital investment is subject to a wide 
range of interpretation. The term can, 
and usually does, imply the inclusion of 
a number of intangibles such as accounts, 
reserves and undivided surplus. Of late, 
it has been used to include such items 
as owner-occupied residences and even 
some items of personal use. 

Capital Goods, however, as a 
of terminology, are generally restricted 
to the Plant necessary to produce, and 
the Inventories necessary to continuate 
the productive process 

It is this latter interpretation that is 
used for the present study. 

Also, the term Income has come to be 
varied by a number of interpretations, 
and for the purpose at hand is assumed 
to be solely the proceeds from private 
industry in the form of payrolls and 
profits before the deduction of income 
taxes. 

Income of this definition accurately 
sets forth the earnings accruing from 
business of all types but does not corre- 
spond with “Income Payments” which in- 
clude Government payrolls and transfers 
nor with “Disposable Income” which 
does not include the undistributed earn- 
ngs of industry. 
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Leadership Varies 


On an adjacent page will be found a 
detailed listing of Capital Goods values, 
by states and by industries, but at this 
point it is only necessary for the pur- 
pose at hand to set forth the rankings of 
the various states and regions with re- 
spect to certain phases of Capital Goods 
investment 


Capital Goods Rank 
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From the foregoing table it is readily 
apparent that different forms of leader- 
ship are held by different states. 

The article in the January Recorp, pre- 
viously mentioned, dealt with the first 
two forms, those held by New York and 
Wyoming. 

Respecting the third form, that in- 
volving leadership in “return”, a com- 
parison of Connecticut at the head of 
the list and South Dakota at the bot- 
tom makes available some interesting 
data. 

It should be stated at this point, how- 
ever, that South Dakota, while rating 
low in this particular phase of invest- 
ment data is by no means a trailer in 
most other respects. 

In total value of Capital Goods, for 
instance, this state stands no lower than 
36th and in per capita investment ranks 
sixth in the Nation. 

The forementioned comparison fol- 
lows: 


Capital Return 


Data 

Capital Goods Value ($mil). 
Farming 

Manufacturing 

Trade 

Other Industry 

Total Industry 


Conn. 


$ 312 
2,180 
79% 
1,867 
5,155 
Income ($mil.) 
Farming 70 
Manufacturing 2,247 
Trade 882 
Other Industry 918 
Total Industry 4,417 


Return (%) 
Farming ° 
Manufacturing 
Trade 

Other Industry 
Tota! Industry 


22.4 
112.0 
111.0 

49.2 

79.9 


Per Capita Income ($) 1,863 


Questions Intrude 


There are some questions arising from 
the foregoing data that answer them- 
selves. There are others that are not so 
obvious. 

It is easy to see why Connecticut would 
show a better return on Manufactur- 
ing Plant and Inventory than that 
shown by ‘South Dakota, since the lat- 
ter state’s manufacturing industry con- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Investment (Plant and Inventories) 1954—$ Million 






Con- 
Farming Mining struction Mfg. Utility Finance Wholesale Retail Service Total 







Maine SZ 3 = . 3 523 $ 328 $ 158 $ 53 $ 20 $ 52 $ 1,569 
New Hampshire 120 2 0 303 188 115 30 25 40 933 
Vermont 97 15 6 158 \46 70 15 23 i8 720 
Massachusetts 304 i $3 3,156 2,052 1,98) 685 1,388 410 10,070 
Rhode Island 44 2 22 667 282 251 75 208 58 1,609 
Connecticut 312 = 63 2,180 724 907 143 653 168 5.155 
NEW ENGLAND 1,208 39 204 6,987 3,722 3,482 1,001 2,667 746 20,056 































New York = 332 7434 8,956 9.113 4.733 3,918 2,258 40,338 
New Jersey 487 3 4) 5.543 2,714 1,354 405 335 476 12,486 
Pennsylvania 520 823 231 1,049 6,140 2,852 1.293 2,448 902 27,258 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC 3,488 967 704 26,026 17,810 13,319 6,431 7,701 3,636 80,082 


Ohio 2,906 53 223 7.475 4,128 2,005 1,268 2,235 755 23,148 
Indione 2,75 6 4.78 1,872 6c O! 125 250 12,325 
Illinois 5,538 332 2 8.3 5.404 3,557 2,03¢ 2.433 1139 28,982 
Michigan 1,706 7s 48 1,673 2,708 |,427 945 1,748 454 16,984 
Wisconsin 2 06C 4) 1S 2 694 1.378 104 33 935 225 8 532 


EAST N. CENTRAL 


Minnesota 2 353 96 ce 19 
lowa 5,60 24 0 1,036 592 “ 645 178 2 

Missouri 2 248 8? g 2 142 2 326 309 g 2 36 29} 
North Dakota 1,178 27 7 35 244 105 168 23 1 R9¢ 
South Dakota 385 23 i 82 176 103 88 168 26 2,062 
Nebraska 2.783 : 3 40 772 407 255 383 102 5 4 
Kansas 3,253 ? 48 38 1.278 406 253 50 138 602 


WEST N. CENTRAL 






Delaware : 222 2 g ' 
Maryland 513 5 82 624 1,278 78 270 643 175 5 38C 
District of Columbia 31 63 582 526 163 400 132 1,897 
Virginia 276 96 86 535 1,498 743 25¢ aL: 85 6.3384 
West Virginia 476 490 25 1.005 924 245 113 140 91 3916 
North Carolina 872 2¢ 90 2,16 254 546 380 3 20€ 1279 
South Carolina rg 77 1,24 492 284 12 41g =I 3.519 
Georgia 1.058 27 47 1.534 1.280 678 112 bbe 210 5 Bal 
Florida BBC 63 117 460 1.296 848 303 g 229 5 066 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 





















Kentucky 35 ; ? 53 

Tennessee 425 49 77 1 530 1.072 577 4is 648 7 5.990 
Alabama 278 07 53 1577 938 473 : : 4959 
Mississippi | 06 24 425 454 g 4 2,792 


EAST S. CENTRAL 





Arkansas y 
Louisiana 87 676 85 2.022 |.424 466 222 54S 42 6.4 
Oklahoma 855 507 46 10 892 419 195 4e8 4 5 642 
Texas 6.72 2,772 248 30! 092 2.143 973 2.2 652 26, | 


WEST S. CENTRAL 






Montana 97 23 i4 270 4f ! 

Idaho 906 66 4 165 298 2 48 58 36 1,783 
Wyoming 419 200 7 305 276 46 2c as 26 1,384 
Colorado 93 44 36 sis 796 378 180 365 44 3,751 
New Merzico 633 235 20 2 3$2 2 38 165 36 1711 
Arizona 489 189 29 aC 372 157 67 183 a9 1,705 
Utah 463 212 17 42 404 165 82 173 cad 2,000 
Nevada 2 54 1s ae 142 4) if 45 24 67) 
MOUNTAIN 5,186 1,223 152 2,063 3,068 1,102 510 1,359 406 15,069 









Washington 446 25 65 1382 1,144 622 303 633 203 5.625 
Oregon 1,194 2 32 899 838 376 227 430 164 4,174 
California 5.558 1,001 366 7,935 6,054 3,840 1,518 3,108 1,310 30.690 
PACIFIC 8,200 1,038 463 10,216 8036 4,840 2.048 4,171 1,677 40,689 
UNITED STATES 74,910 10,482 3,796 109,434 74 642 44,906 21,844 38,464 13,198 391,876 
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Stock Market Resumes Pattern 
After Fulbright Hearings 


Attention called to the need for wider economic 


education and a broadened base for common stock ownership. 


By Robert S. Byfield 


Financial Editor 


Senator Fulbright’s seminar on Wall 
Street and the stock market has now 
ceased to be a factor in influencing the 
course of quotations for common stocks 
However, the forces which were respon- 
sible for the great bull market of the 
last few years are still in existence. The 
level of the market is now such that there 
are few real bargains available 

We were pleased to note that many 
of the witnesses at the hearings re- 
ferred to the influences which we set 
forth in this column in the February is- 
sue of THE MANUFACTURERS RecorD. It was 
disappointing, however, that there ap- 
peared to be under-estimation of the ef- 
fect of the Capital Gains Tax. Considera- 
ble testimony was given on this subject 
which advanced the thesis that if this tax 
were repealed and holders of common 
stocks were therefore induced to liqui- 
date they would merely reinvest the pro- 
ceeds in other common stocks. The re- 
sult would be that the over-all level of 
common stock prices would not thereby 
be affected. 

This reasoning ignores some of the in- 
vestment facts of life because, were there 
no Cenital Gains Tax to pay, many in- 
vestovs would switch common stocks into 
rmment bonds in order to protect 
themselves against a possible stock mar- 
ket decline. Much more tempting from 
some angles would be a switch into mu- 
nicipal bonds of which there are many 
issues of quite respectable quality yield- 
ing between 2% % and 3%. These, as is 
well known, provide a considerably higher 
return to the investor than do blue chip 
and growth common stock issues, the divi- 
dend return from which is fully taxable. 

Almost forgotten in the press reports 
of the hearings were the extreme interest 
and considerable hostility displayed by 
Senators Fulbright and Morse not only 
to the institutional advertising campaign 
of the New York Stock Exchange but 
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also to its Monthly Investment Plan, both 
calculated to broaden the base of com- 
mon stock ownership in the United 
States. We have long felt that programs 
such as these are necessary and should 
merit the fullest support instead of an- 
tagonism on the part of Washington. Our 
rising standard of living is dependent 
upon a high level of productivity. Mass 
production is impossible without mass in- 
vestment, and mass investment cannot 
take place without a much wider dissem- 
ination of economic education than has 
existed in this country. We firmly believe 
that we will lose our socio-economic sys- 
tem, which might well be called a 
Peoples’ Capitalism, unless we understand 
how it works. 

The need for wider economic educatior 
has been recognized in growing degree 
by widely diversified groups. A few years 
ago the Brookings Institution, assisted 
by a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foun- 
dation, surveyed the status of economic 
education in the United States, and the 
results were both interesting and con- 
structive. It is our own deep conviction 
that the great colleges and universities 
have not been as active or as helpful in 
this field as might have been expected. 
The initiative seems to be in the hands 
of some of the more alert large business 
corporations, together with certain vol- 
untary groups and foundations. 

Recently it has been estimated that 
close to 25 per cent of the corporations 
whose shares are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange have developed, in one 
form or another, employee educational 
programs on the subject of economics and 
the functioning of the American business 
system. There are signs that this move- 
ment is spreading, and it has been en- 
couraged by the great business associa- 
tions such as the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


A number of corporations have pio- 
neered in this direction, among them 
du Pont, U. S. Steel, Inland Steel and 
Borg Warner. The work of some of the 
non-profit specialized groups also stands 
out, particularly that of the American 
Economic Foundation and the Founda- 
tion for Economic Education. The work 
of some regional organizations is also 
noteworthy, particularly that of Amer- 
icans for the Competitive Enterprise Sys- 
tem, organized in 1950 and confining its 
operations to Southeastern Pennsylvania. 

More recently an entirely different 
type of organization has established it- 
self as an increasingly important factor 
in education. Already it has developed 
into a grass roots movement with strong 
support from a wide variety of groups 
and individuals. We refer to the Invest- 
in-America movement which had its in- 
ception over five years ago in Philadel- 
phia and Los Angeles starting with a 
series of weekly lectures. These attracted 
wide interest out of which grew the con- 
cept of a “week” dramatizing the fact 
that we are all investors or potential 
investors in America and pointing out the 
true significance of this movement. The 
examples of Philadelphia and Los Angeles 
were followed by Detroit, and by the 
Spring of 1954 fourteen cities had re- 
ceived local charters from the National 
Invest-in-America Committee. Invest-in- 
America Week this year will be late in 
April and it is expected that twenty-two 
cities will participate. Appropriately 
enough, the national organization was in- 
corporated on a non-profit basis in Penn- 
sylvania with Mr. Frederic A. Potts, Pres- 
ident of The Philadelphia National Bank, 
as Chairman of the Board. Among the Di- 
rectors are: Mr. James B. Black, Presi- 
dent, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. San 
Francisco; Mr. Wilfred D. Gillen, Presi- 
dent, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. J. Whitney Bunting, President, Ogle- 
thorpe University, Georgia; Mr. Louis P. 
Hoyer, Superintendent of Schools, Phila- 
delphia; Mr. Edward Starr, Jr., Drexel & 
Co., Philadeiphia, and Mr. Reese H. Tay- 
lor, President, Union Oil Co. of California. 

The basic Invest-in-America theme is 
being furthered through the following 
program: 

1. By coordinating the educational work 
for the same purpose now being car- 
ried on by the securities industry, 
commercial bankers, insurance com- 
panies, industries, etc. 


~] 


2. By obtaining the cooperatien of lead- 
ing industrialists, financiers, educa- 
tors, publicists and representatives of 
workers. 


~ 


By furnishing speakers, scripts, plans 
for promotion, press releases and 
other publicity material. 

4. By organizing and promoting discus- 
sion groups, lectures, seminars, public 
forums, demonstrations and other ac- 
tivities. 

Finally and most important of all is 
the fact that a knowledgeable America 
with a widespread ownership of industry 
means a more productive America. As the 
late Wendell Willkie once said, “Only 
the productive can be strong and only 
the strong can be free.” 
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1954. In addition, 219 projects are being 
built at an estimated cost of $933 million, 
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The National Homes Corporation 


plans to complete this huge $1,000,000 plant by mid-summer. Its location in Tyler, Texas, is 
parties, 


a tribute to intelligent and patient liaison between the Chamber of Commerce and all interested 


Tyler, Texas, Selected as Site 


For Largest U. S. 


National Homes Corporation of La- 
fayette, Ind., has announced that it will 
build a $1,000,000 new plant in Tyler, 
Texas. 

Construction will be completed by mid- 
summer, President James R. Price of Na- 
tional Homes said, and the first home 
will roll off the assembly line about Sept. 
1. The new plant will serve the expand- 
ing Southwestern and Southern markets 
for the firm's prefabricated homes, Price 
said. 

The plant, designed for peak produc- 
tion of 75 housing units a day, will begin 
production with about 300 workers, most 
of them to be employed locally. At peak 
production, it will employ about 2,000 
craftsmen in three shifts, at an annual 
payroll of approximately $5 million a 
year. 

The plant will be located in Owentown, 
seven miles north of the Smith County 
courthouse. The 45-acre site will be in 
northwest Owentown, with 1900 feet of 
frontage on State Highway 155. 

Announcement of the huge new indus- 
try climaxes several months of negotia- 
tions with National Homes on the part 
of the Tyler Chamber of Commerce, Ty- 
ler Industrial Foundation and Owen De- 
velopment Corporation representatives, 
with assistance from the industrial de- 
partments of the Texas Power and Light 
Company and the Cotton Belt Railroad, 
on whose tracks the plant will be located. 

In addition to the $1,000,000 cost of the 
site and the pliant, National will spend 
in excess of $500,000 for special-purpose 
machinery and equipment. Another 
$200,000 will be spent for trucks and other 
rolling stock to transport the homes and 
materials used in production, Price said. 

“We have selected Tyler for this new 
plant because of its ideal location in re- 
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Home Producer 


lation to the expanding markets we want 
to serve,” Price continued. 

“By truck transport we can cover with- 
in 500 miles of the plant here, which 
will enable us to reach markets in the 
South and Southwest. By rail, we will 
be able to reach as far north as Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. 

“From the surveys we have made,” 
Price continued, “we know that there 
is a good supply of dependable labor in 
this area. Equally important is the fact 
that there is a good history of labor re- 
lations. 

Successful use of the assembly line 
and mass production methods of modern 
industry has made National Homes Cor- 
poration the largest producer of homes 
in the United States. 

One out of every 48 homes being built 
today is a National. 

A growing acceptance of the assembly 
line and mass production methods devel- 
oped by the firm and used to produce 
73,000 homes since 1940 will result in ma- 
jor changes in the building industry dur- 
ing the next 20 years, President James R. 
Price believes. 

“I believe it will seem just as strange 
20 years from now for any home builder 
to use current conventional methods 
slow, costly, uncertain—as it would seem 
for conventional builders not to use pre- 
fabricated doors, prefabricated windows 
and a great many other prefabricated, 
standardized items that are accepted 
everywhere today,” said the home manu- 
facturer. 

“What we call prefabrication is not 
something new,” Mr. Price continued. 
“The only thing new is that we are going 
farther down this ‘ypically American 
road to standardizea quality and lower 
cost.” 


Thesé are achieved in the production 
of National homes--at the rate of 120 
a day during peak output-—by the use 
of machines especially engineered for pre- 
cision and speed. 

The fact that National homes are pro- 
duced by machine-age methods is im- 
portant, Mr. Price believed, because they 
amount to extra dividends to the home 
buyer. 

“They save money that can go into top 
design, the best of materials, and engi- 
neering that produces a better home at a 
lower cost. They are an assurance of 
quality in every National home.” 

National Homes works on the principle 
that as large a part of the building job 
as possible should be done in modern 
plants—-on the assembly line--under con- 
trolled conditions—-by skilled workers us- 
ing special purpose machines. 

The result is homes that are produced 
more quickly and economically under cir- 
cumstances that permit a strict system 
of quality controls over raw materials 
and workmanship 











South Captures 58.6 Per Cent 


of Chemical Industry's Investments 


By Sidney Fish 


Industrial Analyst 


Tue South, which has been able to cap- 
ture over 5O per cent of the chemical in- 
dustry’s new capital investments during 
the last ten continuing to 
maintain this ratio. Indeed 
the chemical invest- 
ments in the South comprised 58.6 per 
cent of the industry's 
according to 


years is 
favorable 
during last year 
total investments, 
analysis by the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association 

Of a total of $1.5 billion of facilities 
which are either under construction by 
the chemical industry or actually 
planned at present, approximately 58 pe 
cent will be built in the South, according 
to the association 

Moreover 


an 


there is every indication 
that the chemical industry will steadily 
increase its total spending for new plants 
and equipment during 1955. For the in- 
dustry’s profits and sales have been ris- 
ing steadily ever since the third quarter 
of last year. A new cycle of expansion 
and growth seems to be under way based 
on the need for taking of the in- 
creased requirements of the country. New 
products, growth of population and a 
higher standard of living seem to assure 
steady growth in chemicals exceeding the 
rate of expansion in 


care 


most other indus- 
tries 
During 1954, the chemical industry 
showed unusual ability to control its costs 
during the recession of the first half of 
the 
excess 


up 


year. Aided by the elimination of the 
profits tax, the industry wound 
1954 with a substantial gain in net 
income after taxes in spite of severe com- 
petition and some price cutting. The Na- 
tional City Bank's compilation of 46 
chemical companies shows that their net 
after taxes last year increased 18 per 
cent, from $581 million in 1953 to nearly 
$687 million in 1%4. Similarly, 24 makers 
of drugs, 
gain of 24 
lion in net, 


soap and cosmetics showed a 
cent, or from $129.8 mil- 


to $160.3 million 


per 


Seventeen 


makers of paint and varnish showed a 
gain of 11 per cent, from $31.6 million to 
$35.1 million. 

The earnings gain of chemical com- 
panies last year was several times as 
large as that of industry as a whole. With 
sales higher thus far this year, there is 
every indication that the chemical in- 
dustry will chalk up another gain in net 
profit for 1955, even if there is a tempo- 
rary lull during the Summer months. 

The gain in sales and in earnings, cou- 
pled with increased depreciation charges 
allowed by the Revenue Act of 1954, make 
it possible for chemical companies to 
plow back larger amounts of retained 
earnings into new plants. They are thus 
continuing the expansion policy which is 
expected to enable the industry to reg- 
ster a fourfold gain in sales by 1975. 
American industry as a whole is cur- 
rently writing off plants and equipment 
at the rate of $% billion a year. This sum 
provides an internal source of funds, sup- 
plementing retained earnings and funds 
raised by new investment. At the same 
time, dividend rates are being gradually 
liberalized, thus making it easier to at- 
tract new capital if expansion at any 
time exceeds the amount raised through 
internal sources. 

In short, there is no reason why the 
current investment rate of the chemical 
industry should decline substantially 
over the next decade or two. In 1951, the 
chemical industry placed $1.3 billion into 
new plants. In 1952, the total was $1.5 
billion. Another $1.5 billion went into new 
investments in 1953. 

The figures of the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association show that, in spite 
of the recession of late 1953 and early 
1954, new investments remained very 
large. In this period, investments totaled 
$1.216 billion, in 570 non-government-fi- 
nanced projects, of which 215 were com- 
pleted between Nov. 1, 1953 and Oct. 31, 


UNDER CON- 


STATE PLANNED 


STRUCTION COMPLETED 


TOTAL 


(by thousands} 


Alabame 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Otlehome 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 

West Virginie 


$11,000 
3,500 
12,250 
400 
2,100 


250 
4.600 
13,000 
3,600 


$ 5,322 
14,400 
27,800 
20,000 

9.660 

7,000 
8,527 
28,600 
38,547 
34,395 


$14,102 
24,000 
21,950 
17,500 
7,250 
22,750 
1,035 
11,750 
20,172 
36.415 


$30,424 
41,900 
62,000 
37,900 
19,010 
29,750 
9.812 
44,950 
71,719 
74,410 


1954. In addition, 219 projects are being 
built at an estimated cost of $933 million, 
and another 138 projects are to be built 
at a cost of $581 million, under commit- 
ments already made. Most of the latter 
will be completed over a three-year pe- 
riod. In addition, many other projects 
are in the planning stage, and announce- 
ments concerning them have already been 
made during recent months. 

Over and above privately financed 
chemical construction, there is an addi- 
tional $3.36 billion of government financed 
chemical and atomic energy projects, 
most of which have been placed under 
contract with chemical companies. 

Following the trend in recent years, 
the South and Southwest showed the 
largest chemical expansion last year. 
Texas, which has become the fourth rank- 
ing chemical producing state, as a result 
of postwar growth, led the nation with 
72 chemical projects costing $571.4 mil- 
lion. Florida, relatively a newcomer in the 
chemical field with 17 projects, was sec- 
ond with $235.6 million, and Louisiana 
with 26 new plants was third with $232.7 
million. 

The table shows how other Southern 
states did in new chemical investments 
during the year ended Oct. 31, 1954. 

The heavy concentration of chemical 
investments in the Texas-Louisiana area 
is accounted for largely by the huge ex- 
pansion of the petrochemical industry. 
This includes plastics, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides and many basic chemicals. 

Of the $2.7 billion of projects planned, 
under construction or completed for the 
twelve months ended Oct. 31, 1954, the 
largest investment, $657 million, was in 
a wide general group of chemicals. The 
second largest, $616 million, was in poly- 
meric materials, chiefly plastics. In third 
position was the $595 million going into 
agricultural chemicals, mostly for fertil- 
izers. The South is getting a large pro- 
portion of all three categories, particu- 
larly agricultural chemicals, as larger 
use is made of fertilizer and insecticides. 

Synthetic organic chemicals were in 
fourth place, with $467 million of new 
plants. In addition, $154 million is going 
into metals and alloys, including mag- 
nesium, titanium and zirconium. More 
than $57 million is being spent on new 
research facilities. Other projects total 
$185 million. 

Most of the chemical facilities built in 
the South during the last year will pro- 
duce basic chemicals. Most of these are 
large, highly mechanized installations, 
which require heavy investments, and 
which result in high output per man hour. 
Hence, hourly earnings of workers in 
such plants tend to be well above the 
average. Availability of raw materials, 
including petroleum and natural gas, 
accounts largely for the installations in 
the Gulf Coast states. 

An illustration of how investments in 
Louisiana have been distributed is pro- 
vided by the Manufacturing Chemists 
study. Agricultural chemicals accounted 
for $111 million, or nearly half of the 
total of $232.7 million for the year ended 
Oct. 31 last; synthetic organic chemicals, 
$48.7 million; sulfur and sulfuric acid, 
$18.5 million; petroleum and natural gas, 
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Davison Chemical Corp., division of W. R. Grace & Co.'s new $10,400,000 plant near Bartow, Florida, for the manufacture of 


$17.6 million; and other chemicals, $6.5 
million. Today, as a result of recent rapid 
growth, Louisiana is ranked thirteenth 
among chemical manufacturers. 

The rapid growth of the chemical in- 
dustry is accounted for not only by new 
uses of plastics and other chemicals in 
rapidly growing industries, such as appli- 
ances, construction and automobiles, but 
also by the development in the labora- 
tories of entirely new chemicals. Syn- 
thetic fibres for textiles, new plastics and 
plant foods have all helped the growth 
and profits of chemical companies. It is 
estimated that over 40 per cent of cur- 
rent volume is in chemicals which have 
been developed in the laboratories during 
the last fifteen years. 

The expansion of the industry appears 
to favor certain chemicals in one year, 
and another group in the next, as mar- 
kets expand and new uses are developed. 
Two or three years ago, for example 
serious shortages of soda and chlorine 
prompted heavy new investments to 
create additional capacity in those fields. 

Caustic soda capacity increased from 
525,000 tons in 1925, to over 3 million tons 
in 1951 and since continued to grow 
rapidly. In a little over twenty years, 
chlorine capacity increased from 205,000 
tons to 2,409,000 tons. Plastics have been 
regarded as exceptionally promising in 
recent years, and have enjoyed continued 
growth. In the agricultural chemical 
field, heavier use of fertilizers has arisen 
from the efforts of farmers to obtain 
larger yields from smaller acreage being 
tilled. 

All of the major chemical producers 
have made important investments in the 
South in recent years. The continued 
growth of big basic chemical plants in 
the South leads to the hope that in the 
future important expansion will take 
place in finished chemicals which will 
process the raw chemicals. Already, this 
is occurring in Texas and other states. 
Meanwhile, the paint and pigment indus- 
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triple superphosphate. 


try is expanding in Southern states, and 
is setting up new plants to take care of 
the growing Southern market. The loca- 
tion of man-made fibre plants in the 


South strengthens the hold of textile and 
chemical industries in this area. 
One example of the South's growing 


chemical industry is the huge new plant 
built by Davison Chemical Corp., shown 
above. Built on a 45-acre tract near its 
phosphate rock mining properties in 
Bartow, Florida, this new plant will pro- 
duce at a yearly rated capacity of 200,- 
000 tons 
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“Maybe we'd better take tomorrow off and do some work 
af the office” 











§. R. L's Advice Good in ‘44—Better Now . . . 


“Stay South, Young Scientist!” 


Wars the Southern Research Institute 


at Birmingham, Alabama was established 
in 1944, the founding fathers hopefully 
posted this entreaty: 
scientist!” 

Today, thanks largely to 
staying 

Prior to the coming of the Institute, 
virtually all the South's technical talent 
was drained off, even before it was de- 
veloped. Students in technical fields head- 
ed east and north for post-graduate 
training, and very of them ever re- 
turned 


‘Stay South, young 


S.R.L, he is 


few 


Despite the tremendous backlog in re- 
search and development built up during 
World War II, the South apparently was 
destined to techical 
until Martin, then- 
president of Power Company 
converted a ‘Southern 


continue losing its 
Thomas W 
Alabama 
dream 
Institute) into reality 

Today S.R.L's staff is composed of 120 
topnotch scientists and 
sonnel 


brains, 


Research 


) auxiliary per- 
Almost 300 scientists have signed 
the waiting list! 

An even more impressive 
Southern industry is concerned 
S.R.1L-trained scientists moved on 
into Southern industry, there to establish 
on-the-job research laboratories 
the 40 specialists seemingly 
would be a severe blow, but actually it’s 
part of S.R.1.'s total program and pur- 
pose-.to make technological advantages 
available to Southern industry and to 
provide a place for technically-trained 
Southerners to work 

“Sure, hate to lose them,” com- 
mented S.R.L's director, Dr. William M 
Murray, Jr., “but Southern industry will 
benefit.” 

And S.R.1. never worries about a staff 
personnel shortage. Recently the Insti- 
tute ran a help-wanted ad for a chemist 

and received 100 applications. “These 
applicants were not out of work,” Dr 
Murray explained. “Most of them already 
heid good positions in industry, but they 
recognized the potentialities and prestige 
of being on our staff.” 


figure, as 
Forty 
have 


Loss of 


we 


by Wendell Givens 


One of 


retirement 


those attractions is the S.R.I 
setup. In most concerns an 
employe who leaves forfeits all pension 
benefits he has built up. But at S.R.L he 
is credited with retirement benefits even 
if he resigns 

The backlog of applications provides a 
rich source for Southern industries seek- 
ing research men. 

S.R.L. project investments this year will 
exceed $1,400,000, a 20 per cent increase 
over 1954. And, as in past years, more 
than half the projects—in both volume 
and cost-—-are Southern-sponsored. 

The Institute does not limit its project 
sponsors to the South, of course; some of 
its top jobs have been for concerns out- 
the region. But no Southern com- 
has been or will be turned down 
on a project request. 

The work from other 
tion helps S.R.1L. to grow, financially and 
prestige-wise. The staff this year will 
carry out research on at least 100 
projects 

In its first decade the Institute tackled 
more than 600 projects. As most of these 
were industry-sponsored, the results be- 
came the property of the sponsors and 
were not publicly disclosed. Many of the 
660 are still in progress 

One of the more significant of recent 
projects was sponsored by the B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Company, and directed by 
Dr. Edward Abrams. In the Institute’s 
textile section (in which a full-scale tex- 
tile “mill” has been installed), Dr. Abrams 
and his staff discovered that a rubber- 
like latex (trade name, Hycar) would 
triple the life of denims, make them 
crease resistant and color-fast. 

Spot sales already have proved the new 
process a commercial success and the 
U. S. Navy has approved it for fatigue 
uniforms. Textile manufacturers have 
been customarily cautious about the new 
process because of slightly higher pro- 
duction cost but a bright future appar- 
ently is ahead for Hycar-sized denims. 

Another highly significant project at 
the Institute is low temperature carboni- 


side 
pany 


areas of the na- 


zation (coking) of coal. A pilot plant has 
been in operation at S.R.I. more than 
two years. 

The principal problem now appears to 
be finding uses and markets for the tar. 
Success in the project would benefit the 
coal, petroleum and electrical industries; 
coal, through the vast new field for the 
product; petroleum, through use of the 
tar in making other chemicals; electrical, 
through lower cost fuel. 

S.R.I. researchers point out that ob- 
taining a greater amount of tar may 
make the mining of coal pay for itself. 
The Alabama Power Company is sponsor- 
ing the coal project. 

Among S.R.I. developments for the 
U. S. government is an instrument that 
analyzes the amount of water in nitric 
acid. Institute scientists have developed 
a field instrument that GIs can operate, 
have cut down on the weight of the 
original instrument, and have built 10 
lighter ones that can analyze water in 
four or five minutes, where four or five 
hours once was required. 

Still another recent S.R.L discovery: 
Rice oil as a good, cheap substitute for 
olive oil in cooking. Potatoes, for ex- 
ample, cooked in rice oil were found to 
be just as tasty, yet not nearly as greasy 
as when cooked in ordinary grease. So, 
Southern cooks may soon be frying foods 
in rice oil. 

Cancer research at the Institute this 
year will run $300,000. “This work,” Dr. 
Murray stressed, “is not simply a search 
for a cancer cure. That is the ultimate 
aim, of course, but meantime many 
Southern industries have benefited from 
discoveries in related fields. Pharma- 
ceutical houses, for instance, are inter- 
ested in certain facts about drugs we 
have experimented with; grain compa- 
nies, about animal feeds, and so on.” 

The handsome Kettering-Meyer La- 
boratory, opened last year, houses cancer 
research. The lab was made possible 
through a grant of $200,000 from the 
Charles F. Kettering Foundation and a 
grant of $100,000 from the Robert R. 
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Meyer Foundation. The S.R.I cancer re- 
search staff, whose work is affiliated with 
the famed Sloan-Kettering Institute, be- 
gan with two researchers; the staff now 
numbers 40. 

Mr. Martin (aforementioned as the 
principal dreamer and builder of the In- 
stitute) as board chairman is still the 
backbone of S.R.I. He visits the plant, 
on Birmingham's Southside, three or four 
times a week to check on operations. 

The esteem in which Mr. Martin is held 
by all connected with S.R.I. is evidenced 
by a portrait of him that hangs in the 
library. Speaking for those who gave the 
portrait, Gen. John C. Persons, a vice- 
chairman of the Institute, said: “. . . It 
is particularly fitting that Tom Martin's 
portrait hang here, for he breathed the 
breath of life into this institution in its 
infancy, and he, more than anyone else, 
has kept it alive and growing until it has 
become one of the South's most impor- 
tant efforts... .” 

But Mr. Martin is quick to pass on cred- 
it to others—-Concerning the capital fund 
($3 million) which enabled S.R.I. to pro- 
vide its buildings and permanent equip- 
ment: “Southern manufacturers, trade 
establishments, banks, railroads, utilities, 
Southern insurance companies, newspa- 
pers, foundations, individuals and a few 
concerns outside the region.” 

Concerning the researchers: “They are 
making a life work of this effort to bring 
industrial research to the Southern re- 
gion, and those men and women are be- 
coming recognized amongst the more im- 
portant of American research scientists.” 

At the tenth annual Institute dinner, 
Mr. Martin recalled that S.R.L’s very 
modest beginning was in an old carriage 
house--that today it has buildings and 
laboratories of 64,000 square feet of floor 
space. 


He pointed to the large number of pat- 
ents which have flowed to industry spon- 
sors who have committed their research 


work to the Institute—-and to the increas- 
ing amount of literature that S.R.1. sci- 
entists have contributed to the thinking 
and the science of research. 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, former vice 
president of General Motors in charge of 
research and a member of S.R.L’s Board 
of Trustees, urged the Institute to pursue 
the “double profits” system—*“profit that 
the customer gets that always has to be 
bigger than the manufacturer’s.”” He 
pointed out the S.R.L’s research cus- 
tomers must always benefit more from 
that research than the Institute itself. 

Gen. Robert E. Wood, retired board 
chairman of Sears, Roebuck and a mem- 
ber of the S.R.L. Advisory Council, painted 
a glowing picture of what the South can 
achieve in the years ahead. He laid great 
stress on the role Southern Research In- 
stitute can play in that future. He re- 
marked: “You have in this Institute a 
great instrument to further your prog- 
ress. Scientific research, study and cor- 
rect analysis are the keys of modern 
progress and the means of raising the 
living standards of your whole popula- 
tion. Your businessmen, your corpora- 
tions, your governmental bodies should 
stand by it and support it to the limit.” 
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Chairman Thomas W. Martin (left) and 





Director William M. Murray, dr., discuss 


an S.R.L. research product now being manufactured. In the background is the 
handsome new Kettering-Meyer Laboratory for cancer research. 


Officers of Southern Research Institute 
are: Thomas W. Martin, chairman; Gen 
John C. Persons, H. Austill Pharr, Wil- 
liam J. Rushton and John A. Sibley, vice 
chairmen; William M. Murray, Jr., vice 
chairman and director; Locke White, Jr., 
assistant director, in charge of the Physi- 
cal Division; Francis O'Brien, assistant 
director, in charge of the Engineering Di- 
vision; Carl Bordenca, assistant director, 
in charge of the Organic Division; Rollin 
Osgood, Jr., assistant director, in charge 
of the project development activities; 
Howard Skipper, assistant director, in 
charge of the Biochemistry Division. 

The diversity of the Institute's research 
work is evidenced by this list of concerns 
which sponsored entirely new projects at 
S.R.L in 1954 (in addition to scores of 
others already underway): 

Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer 
Research, New York; Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit; Tennessee Coal and Iron Divi- 
sion of U. S. Steel, Birmingham; Mon- 


santo Chemical Co., St. Louis 
Rome Mills, Rome, Ga.; Southern Chemi- 
cal Cotton Co., Chattanooga; Alabama 
Gas Corp., Birmingham; Mobay Chemical 
Co., Anniston, Ala 
Corp., Birmingham; 

Alaga Syrup Co., Montgomery, Ala.; 
Gulf Naval Stores Co., Gulfport, Miss.; 
Chamber of Commerce, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Alabama Gravel Co., Birmingham; Lance, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C.; Fiber Products Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago; International Paper Co., Mobile; 
Alabama Marble Co., Gantt’s Quarry, 
Ala.; 

Alabama Metal Lathe Co., Birming- 
ham; Tennessee Corp.; College Park, Ga.: 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, 
Calif.; Girdler Co., Louisville; Duke Pow- 
er Co., Charlotte; American Society for 
Testing Materials, New York; American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York, and Comet Rice Mills, Houston, 
Tex 


Anchor 


DeBardeleben Coal 
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Knoxville Metal Bellows Firm 
Marks 50 Years 


|= shiny, symmetrical piece of metal 
shown here is one of American industry's 
most useful The metal bellows, a 
device that ranks in importance with the 
rivet and the gear, begins it second half- 
century as a_ versatile 


tools 


performer in 
countless ways 

As the heart of an automatk 
system, it controls healthful tempera- 
tures in homes, office buildings, ocean 
liners and railroad cars. In newest jet 
aircraft, metal bellows withstands gas 
pressures at 1,100°F. as well as at 
65°F. below zero. In heavy industry, they 
insure accurate temperature control of 
liquids, etc., so that products like chemi- 
textiles, drugs, rubber, and high 
octane gas keep a high level of quality 
and uniformity. They are also found in 
greenhouses guarding the growth of deli- 
cate plants and flowers 

Bellows went to war in 1941 and their 
performance record was distinguished 
One executive noted they could be found 
on anything that floats, shoots 
or flies." While many of their ingenious 
and interesting applications are military 
secrets, metal bellows are a vital part of 
bomb sights, oxygen regulators for high 
altitude flying, and are doing important 
work im nuclear energy plants through- 
out the country 

Made from many different metals, bel- 
lows can best be described as precision- 
made cylinders whose thin walls have 
beon deeply pleated similar to those of 
an accordion or folding camera. Once 
the metal tubes have been corrugated 
and formed into bellows, they can be ex- 
panded and contracted. Final character- 
istics are determined by the number of 


heating 


cals, 


“rolls, 


of Service 


corrugations, thickness of the tube, and 
type of metal used. 

Designed to varied specifications, an 
almost infinite number of different kinds 
of bellows have been produced to fill 
tough assignments. For example, they 
are made in diameters ranging from a 
fraction of an inch to one foot and 
larger; and in metals like bronze, beryl- 
lium copper, Monel, stainless steel, In- 
conel “X” and phosphor bronze. Early 
bellows were fabricated from brass, 
the majority of them are even today. 

The metal bellows is an American in- 
vention, the development of a Southerner 
once described as a “most masterful 
mechanical miracle-maker.” Weston M. 
Fulton at 27 headed the U. S. Weather 
Bureau Observatory at Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. His position at the weather bu- 
reau enabled him to carry on _ post- 
graduate work in mechanical engineering 
at the University of Tennessee, and also 
to do “scientific tinkering” in a 
backyard woodshed. 

There he worked out numerous im- 
provements, including an instrument that 
automatically recorded stages of a river. 

Later, in an effort to forecast the 
weather more accurately, Fulton wanted 
to know how much the atmosphere ex- 
panded when lightning flashed through 
it. To provide the answer, the young 
meteorologist planned a tiny tube of 
metal whose walls were machined into 
rhythmic folds—the first bellows. Sealed 
at each end, the bellows would respond 
to the slightest variation in atmospheric 
pressure 


as 


some 


Fulton searched in vain for a machinist 
to construct the first bellows. After 
pondering the problem for many weeks, 
Fulton worked out designs for a set of 
strange tools 

The first metal bellows was a soldered 
affair and the soldered seams burst un- 
der stress. Fulton finally perfected a 
method of producing seamless bellows 
from drawn brass tubes. To Fulton, the 
bellows fulfilled the original purpose of 
his labors that of creating a better 
weather forecasting instrument. But 
more than that, he began to see commer- 
cial applications for his device. 

A chance remark by a neighborhood 
steamfitter, visiting the backyard wood- 
shed, turned Fulton's thoughts from 
weather forecasting. “There's a fortune 
waiting for anyone who can apply your 
bellows as an automatic damper regu- 
lator on furnaces in homes,” the plumber 
told him 

Fulton took up the challenge, design- 
ing an automatic damper control for 
hot water heating systems. The nucleus 


of the device was a sealed bellows, which 
contained a volatile liquid of low boiling 
point. Its operation was simple; heated 
water in the furnace boiler caused the 
volatile liquid encased within the bellows 
to boil. This boiling liquid gave off gases 
which expanded the bellows, in turn clos- 
ing the draft, thereby checking the fire. 

As the water temperature fell, the bel- 
lows contracted, pulling the damper open 
again. A variation of the same bellows 
regulator was applied to steam systems. 

On that day, Fulton began years of 
development work that was to make the 
bellows useful in many ways. As the 
unseen “brain” of the automatic damper, 
the bellows has saved home owners hours 
of drudgery. It has saved millions of 
tons of fuel. More important, it has pro- 
vided even, healthful room temperatures 
in nurseries, hospitals, schools and homes. 

On November 21, 1901, the inventor filed 
the first application for a patent on his 
bellows. 

Fulton's limited capital was now ex- 
hausted and he obtained financial back- 
ing from friends. On November 18, 1904, 
the bellows was in commercial shape and 
an enterprise was formed under the name 
The Fulton Company. Later, the com- 
pany title was changed to the Fulton 
Sylphon Company to identify the organi- 
zation more closely with its product, 
which Fulton named “Sylphon” after the 
Norse goddess of the atmosphere. 

A small plant was equipped to produce 
Sylphon bellows and apply them to tem- 
perature regulators and steam damper 
regulators. Samples of the product were 
submitted to numerous prospective cus- 
tomers but no sales were made. Many 
heating equipment companies were ap- 
proached to buy the product, but it was 
considered too novel. 

After 11 months of knocking on doors, 
Fulton's company entered into a contract 
with a large heating equipment manufac- 
turer, which agreed to buy all the bel- 
lows Fulton could produce in the next 
ten years. 

By 1914, the company had grown suffi- 
ciently to warrant the construction of 
a large plant. An 11% acre site was 
chosen along a broad avenue on the out- 
skirts of Knoxville. 

Today, this plant occupies approxi- 
mately a half million square feet of floor 
space and employs about 1,900 people, of 
whom approximately ten per cent have 
over 20 years of service. Fulton's plant 
is now considered one of the largest 
manufacturing installations in the world 
producing metal bellows and bellows de- 
vices. 

Among the 600 machines are vertical 
and horizontal punches and drawing 
presses, pickling equipment, heat treat- 
ing ovens and furnaces, automatic screw 
machines, assembly conveyors, soldering 
and welding equipment, testing equip- 
ment, as well as special patented bellows- 
producing machinery. 

A new foundry at the plant is equipped 
with melting furnaces, ultra-modern 
ladles and ladle conveyors, molding ma- 
chines, core room equipment and flasks. 

While this manufacturing center is 
prepared to produce almost any “miracle 
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Aerial view of Knoxville, Tennessee, home of Fulton Syliphon Division, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company. 


in metal,” its main product lines fall into 
the following groups: liquid temperature 
regulators, air or gas temperature regu- 
lators, hot and cold water mixers, temper- 
ature control devices for automobiles and 
aircraft, automatic radiator valves, fluid 
drive transmission seals, automatic ther- 
mostats and packless valves. 

In 1947, the Fulton Sylphon Company, 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company and 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company were 
merged to form the present firm, 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Company 
With this merger Fulion’s organization 
became the new company’s Fulton Syl- 
phon Division. 

Jean V. Giesler, who joined Weston 
Fulton as a draftsman in 1913, now heads 
the division. An executive vice president 
and director of Robertshaw-Fulton, Gies- 
ler is recognized today as one of the 
key experts in the applications of bel- 
lows and bellows devices. Under his 
direction, the plant's output continues at 
an ever-increasing rate. 

Beginning as long strips or coils of 
metal stock, bellows are turned out in a 
smooth, uninterrupted flow. In one oper- 
ation, discs of metal are punched out and 
formed into deep cups. The cup then goes 
through a series of drawing and anneal- 
ing operations, establishing the diameter 
and wall thickness of the tube. The tube 
is then trimmed to correct size. 

Most bellows under 4% inches outside 
diameter are formed hydraulically; larg- 
er units are formed mechanically with 
roll dies. To produce the former, tubes 
are placed in special hydraulic machines, 
where pressure is applied inside the tube, 
forcing it to take the shape of the cor- 
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rugated die. The inside diameter of the 
hydraulically formed bellows is the same 
as that of the tube and, consequently, 
“cold work” is imparted chiefly to the 
outer bends. 

The other process used to make bel- 
lows, consists of forming a number of 
broad corrugations in the tube wall and 
successively deepening and narrowing 
these broad corrugations with suitable 
rolls. The diameter of the tube used in 
making the rolled bellows is less than 
the outside and greater than the inside 
diameter of the finished bellows. “Cold- 
work” is, therefore, imparted to both in- 
ner and outer bends, resulting in bellows 
that have elastic characteristics suited 
for many special applications. 

The final number of uses for metallic 
bellows will probably never be deter- 
mined. So varied are its properties that 
even veteran bellows experts avoid haz- 
arding a guess. But their usefulness con- 
tinues to grow as each year hundreds of 
new commercial applications are found. 


Hiring a New Salesman 


Costs Average Company $6,000 


A mistake in hiring a salesman costs 
the average company more than $6,000, 
a recent American Management Associa- 
tion survey of company practices in se- 
lecting salesmen indicates. 

Estimates of the over-all cost to the 
company when a man hired for a sales 
job proves unsatisfactory after a fair trial 
and has to be terminated were as high 
as $20,000 in some cases. Average figure 





named by the 136 firms that attempted 
to estimate the cost was $6,684; nearly a 
fourth of the respondents put the cost to 
them at $10,000 or more. 

The study also shows that aptitude 
tests, personality profiles, and the other 
new devices of the industrial psychol- 
ogist have not yet replaced the old- 
fashioned interview as the basic method 
of selecting salesmen. Asked to state the 
selection device on which they placed the 
most reliance, more than four fifths of 
the responding companies cited personal 
interviews, usually by more than one 
person. Many of them, however, said they 
relied on interviews in combination with 
tests, personal history forms, work his- 
tory, or recommendations of former em- 
ployers. 

The A.M.A. survey dealt with sales se- 
lection practices of 180 companies, mostly 
manufacturers; areas covered included 
recruitment, interviewing, application 
forms, tests, and reference checks. Its re- 
sults are incorporated in a research re- 
port just published by the 20,000-member 
management educational association. The 
report, entitled “A Company Guide to the 
Selection of Salesmen,” also deals with 
the organization and administration of 
the sales selection program and is illus- 
trated with forms in company use. It was 
written by Milton M. Mandell, since 1945 
chief of the management testing unit 
standards division, United States Civil 
Service Commission 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
by writing Publications Sales Depart- 
ment, American Management Associa- 
tion, 300 West 43rd Street, New York % 
N. ¥ 
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IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Modern new plant of the Hadley Corporation at Weaverville, for the 
manufacture of full fashioned cashmere and woolen sweaters. Lockwood 


Greene Engineers, Inc. of New York and Spartanburg, S. C. are the Archi- 
tects-Engineers on the project. 





IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


This multimillion-dollar finishing plant will be built by the Kendall Company 
at Bethune. When completed the plant will employ about 220 persons and 
will provide 300,000 square feet of floor space. Daniel Construction Com- 
pany are constructors, engineering by Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
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IN KENTUCKY 


This ultra-modern ig of Wesson Metal Corporation at Lexington is now 
in full operation. This plant has enabled the firm to more than double its 
production of cemented carbides for metal cutting applications. 
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IN MISSISSIPPI 


Artist's conception of the new plant to be built at Grenada for McQuay, 
Inc., manufacturers of unit heaters, air conditioning apparatus, coolers, 
evaporators, coils, automatic ice makers and other equipment. John L. 
Turner & Associates, Architects & Engineers of Jackson, Mississippi, are 
in charge of the project. 
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Progressive Northern Pump Firm 
Selects St. Petersburg Site 


President in luncheon talk outlines the reasons for 


his firm selecting the Horida site and states eight responsibilities 


of management that contribute to company growth and well being. 


Tert of 
sheen 


pany 


Luncheon, St 


March 


“M 
ILTON Roy Company is typical of 


small, rapid-growth companies most ac- 
tive in the field of manufacturing instru- 
ments and equipment 


cipal 


having their prin- 
markets in the new industrial 
that is dynamically driving 
automatic of tomor- 


revolution 
toward the 
row 


factory 


“This company’s ‘beanstalk’ growth be- 
gan as a partnership in 1936. In that year 
my father, Milton Roy Sheen, and I began 
the manufacture of chemical feed pumps 
to meter water treating chemicals to boil- 
ers. Although at first conceived as little 
more than a hobby, it soon became 
parent to us that there were n 


ap- 
any other 
industrial applications for this particular 
flow control instrument, known 
trolled Volume Pump 

“The demands of this 
caused me to resign my 
tivities in water treating and industrial 
waste plants and to devote full time to 
this new enterprise. In 1946 the partner- 
In 1947 my 
father, Milton Roy Sheen, passed away 
In 1948 the company enjoyed its first mil- 
lion-dollar sales year. In the current year, 
1955, sales are expected to exceed three 
million dollars. Market surveys and sta- 
tistical studies indicate that sales may 
attain a level of not less than five million 
dollars per year during the period 1958 to 
1960 

“A logical question that may arise is 
‘how does this rapid growth affect your 
physical plant facilities? The first prop- 
erty owned by the company, and the cur- 
rent plant site of two and one-half acres, 
is located in the Chestnut Hill section of 
Philadelphia. The original small ranch- 
type building has been constantly ex- 
panded and now occupies approximately 


is a Con- 


venture soon 


consuiting ac- 


ship became a corporation 
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40,000 square feet of area. It is possible 
to add additional plant to this two and 
one-half acre site. However, ‘good neigh- 
bor’ considerations led to a decision to 
keep the balance of the property well 
landscaped; to make our plant an asset 
to the fine residential district of higher 
priced homes in which we are located. 
With the current 40,000 square feet of 
plant area, we do not believe it possible 
to operate economically if the number of 
our exceeds 200. Since we 
currently have 170 employees at this lo- 
cation, ire rapidly 
uration of these 

“Fortunately, 
foresaw 


employees 
we approaching sat- 
facilities 

company management 
that we would shortly outgrow 
our Philadelphia plant and would require 
a second location. It is fortunate, too, that 
up to the last year or two, I carried the 
major portion of the responsibility for 
building sales and the sales organization 
of our company, an undertaking that 
brought me and our company plane to 
47 of the 48 United States. 

“A series of visits to St. Petersburg 
began in 1947, when I visited Mr. R. B. 
Saalfrank, a consulting design engineer 
whom we had retained. This trip was in 
fact one of my first longer trips that I 
flew solo. On flying into Albert Whitted 
Airport, I was immediately impressed by 
a town sufficiently airminded to locate a 
downtown airport for the convenience of 
personal and business pilots. Although 
Mr. Saalfrank occasionally worked with 
us in Philadelphia, he did much of his 
work here at his Florida home. As a re- 
sult, my business trips to Florida became 
more frequent. 

“In the meantime, I had had ample op- 
portunity through extensive traveling to 
survey all sections of the United States 
and the more I traveled, the more I am 


frank to confess that other sections have 
suffered by comparison with St. Peters- 
burg, when viewed in the light of poten- 
tial ideal areas for future operations. In 
the interim, other officers of our company 
had visited St. Petersburg and we have 
had an increasing number of meetings 
here. 

“In 1953, the search for a suitable in- 
dustrial location in the vicinity of St. 
Petersburg began in earnest. I first called 
on your Chamber of Commerce and had 
a number of most interesting and inform- 
ative discussions. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has been most cooperative and 
helpful. Following this initial discussion, 
many meetings have been held with this 
organization, your local banks, and the 
Florida Power Company, with the finest 
cooperation given by each. 

“Our operations in St. Petersburg be- 
gan on a smal! scale. We decided to first 
lease a small building and to use this 
as a pilot branch plant. This buiding 
comprises approximately 5,000 square 
feet and is staffed with our first three 
Florida employees. Just last November 
a $25,000 Cleveland automatic machine 
tool was placed in operation at this lo- 
cation. Additional tools are scheduled to 
be added in the near future at this leased 
plant and prior to the time that we will 
build our second plant. 

“We finally decided on our full-scale 
plant site shortly after the beginning of 
this year. ‘This area, 52 acres of ground 
on Park Street, is bounded on the north 
by 54th Avenue North and on the west 
by Cross Bayou with approximately one- 
half mile of water frontage. Milton Roy 
Company will extend fullest cooperation 
in matters of right of way for this ex- 
tension of 44th Avenue to the contem- 
plated new bridge. In purchasing this 
property, we were assisted and advised 
by Mr. William C. Kaleel, Esq., of St. 
Petersburg, who has also been of con- 
siderable assistance to us in formulating 
our plans for this location. Y 

“Current plans call for a combined in- 
dustrial-residential development of this 
property. The architecture and appear- 
ance of any planned plant facility will 
be such that it will be an asset to a high- 
grade residential community, as is the 
case with our Philadelphia plant. Many 
of our employees will be able to plan 
homes within walking distance of the 
plant. Many of these homes will have 
water-front locations, to give the most 
desirable combination of accessibility to 
water and proximity to work. We hope 
to plan an original unit of construction 
of approximately 20,000 square feet with 
ample ground reserved for expansion to 
a total of at least 200 to 250 thousand 
square feet. This would mean that in the 
first unit we could readily accommodate 
up to 100 employees with an ultimate pos- 
sibie plant accommodating up to 1,000 
employees. : 

“I should hasten to add that this is long 
term planning. Plant location, building, 
and expansion does not happen over- 
night. We do not expect to build this first 
unit for at least a year or two, although 
with the ground at hand, we will be pre- 
pared to move quickly into plant con- 
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struction should our business expand at 
a sufficiently rapid rate. Our present to- 
tal payroll in Philadelphia is in excess 
of three-quarters of a million dollars. 
Considering our future expansion in St. 
Petersburg, there is no reason why this 
could not be duplicated in St. Petersburg 
by 1960. 

“We do not plan to move our Philadel- 
phia plant and existing organization to 
St. Petersburg. To do so means disruption 
of too many families, facilities, and oper- 
ations to say nothing of the expense in- 
volved. It is, however, perfectly possible 
and, in fact probable that our executive 
offices will move to St. Petersburg just as 
soon as this plant reaches the size that 
will warrant this move. I am so confi- 
dent of this ultimate objective, that I am 
just now completing the building of a 
new home for Mrs. Sheen and myself on 
Paradise Island, here in St. Petersburg. 

“One of the questions that I have been 
asked on several occasions is ‘Why did 
you choose St. Petersburg for your new 
plant site?’ Frankly, I have personally 
flown over these entire United States and 
have found no place that, from my plane, 
looks more beautiful than St. Peters- 
burg, or that offers more combined ad- 
vantages for working and living. I can 
see no reason why our employees should 
wait until retirement before being lo- 
cated in a climate and with working 
conditions that they might as well enjoy 
while engaged in active work. This cli- 
mate provides our employees with oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a better balance between 
work and play. Most of us, we believe, 
are hard core lovers of sun and recrea- 
tion. Why not build the plant in a cli- 
mate where our employees can spend 
their non-working hours in healthful re- 
laxation and play? 

“I can assure you, too, that we have 
carefully investigated the elements of 
cost and climate for business growth. Our 
purchasing agent visited here for approx- 
imately one month, investigating possible 
suppliers of raw materials. He submitted 
a most comprehensive report 


covering 
his findings. 


While potential suppliers 
are not by any means as plentiful as they 
are in our Philadelphia area, we could 
find no serious obstacles from the stand- 
point of supply. Shipping costs to us are 
a fraction of one per cent of our total 
costs and are all less than carload when 
by rail. The majority of our shipments 
are by motor truck. While power costs 
are slightly higher here than they are in 
Philadelphia, over-all costs of plant op- 
eration including projected costs for air- 
conditioning, are no higher than for a 
comparable Philadelphia plant. Your tax 


climate, at the present time, is a favora- 


ble one to attract industry and is cer- 
tainly an inducement for location, par- 
ticularly when compared to some states 
where increasing corporation income 
taxes are being relied upon to an ever in- 
creasing extent as a source of state and 
local revenues. As a corporate citizen, we 
naturally expect to pay our fair share in 
support of local government as long as 
this fair share does not become discrimi- 
natory or a Gargantua that consumes a 
company’s initiative and desire to grow. 

“We are not dependent on local mar- 
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kets, nor are we particularly looking at 
the markets in Florida for our products 
any more than the markets in the rest of 
the country or throughout the world. Our 
chemical pumps and instruments are 
used in many industrial applications and 
play an important part in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber tires, foam rub- 
ber seat cushioning, lubricants, gasoline, 
paper, nylon and other man-made fab- 
rics and plastics, paints, carbonated bev- 
erages, fuel oil and many chemical prod- 
ucts. They have found an increasing ap- 
plication in the atomic energy plants as 
well as in the huge generating stations 
that supply electricity to our homes and 
industry. I am happy to say that we have 
a number of our units in the plants of our 
good customer, the Florida Power Com- 
pany. Our pumps are sold all over the 
United States and the Free World. 

“The wide demand for our equipment, 
however, is only part of the story of our 
company’s growth. Starting in my dad's 
basement and with the savings that I had 
from my consulting work, this company 
was born and grew by reinvestment and 
then by the investment of our employees 
and sales representatives. Just this last 
year, we decided to open a small portion 
of our stock for public ownership and 
registered our stock with the Securities 
Exchange Commission. Today we have 
approximately 150 stockholders. 

“The company is people, and Milton Roy 
has not lost sight of the human aspect 
in business. Our philosophy of business 
management has been expressed as a 
Creed, dedicating our company to the ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule in all phases 
of its business relationship; with its cus- 
tomers, its management and employees, 
its stockholders, its sales representatives, 
its suppliers, the government and with 
its neighbors. A portion of this Creed ex- 
pressing our responsibilities to our em- 
ployees, for example, reads as follows: 

“We believe that it is the responsibility 
of our Board of Directors and our man- 
agement to formulate policies and long- 
range programs, to plan for the contin- 
ual growth of the company and to operate 
our company at a profit; that our man- 
agement has the responsibility: 

1. To provide steady employment at a 
salary or wage at least equal to or better 
than the prevailing rates for comparable 
services in the community. 

2. To respect the dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

3. To provide pleasant work surround- 
ings and to provide the best possible tools 
with which to accomplish the assigned 
task. 

4. To provide opportunities for advance- 
ment to company personnel first before 
considering outside applicants. 


5. To provide job training and manage- 
ment training for employees and super- 
visors to better equip them for promo- 
tion and advancements. 


6. To keep our employees fully advised 
of our plans and operations as soon as 
such plans crystallize 

7. To provide or help make available 
suitable employee benefits, such as: Blue 
Cross, Accident and Sickness Insurance, 


Group Life Insurance, Retirement Bene- 
fits, etc., and 

8. To provide opportunities for purchase 
of company stock so that the employee 
may share the ownershin profits and 
growth of the enterprise. 

“The application of this philosophy is 
evidenced by the fact that more than half 
of our employees are included in the list 
of stockholders of Milton Roy Company. 

“Residents in the state of Florida will 
be interested in that portion of the com- 
pany philosophy as it applies to our 
neighbors: 

“We believe that: 

1. We should maintain our property in 
first class condition, making our plant 
and grounds as attractive as possible. 

2. We should actively support commu- 
nity projects that will benefit the com- 
munity, and 

3. Our conduct shall always respect 
the property and the rights of our neigh- 
bors. 

“You, as business men and residents of 
St. Petersburg, are undoubtedly inter- 
ested in this story to the extent that it 
may assist you in determining the moti- 
vations that prompted an industry such 
as ours to select St. Petersburg for a fu- 
ture business site. Much of our equipment 
is classified as an instrument. I have the 
honor to now be serving as the National 
Secretary of the Instrument Society of 
America and this body recently had an 
Executive Board Meeting in St. Peters- 
burg at my invitation. I believe that much 
of your appeal to industry could be made 
particularly to this class of light indus- 
trial manufacturer, to the manufacturer 
of instruments and instrument compo- 
nents. With these manufacturers, ship- 
ping costs are not a determining factor 
in plant location. A pool of skilled labor 
is most important. The market for the 
equipment is nation-wide or world-wide. 

“We are entering an era in which Amer- 
ican enterprise is being challenged to 
protect and to maintain the highest 
standard of living that we have ever en- 
joyed as a nation. To maintain and in- 
crease our economic strength, American 
industry has turned in an ever-increasing 
degree to automatic control instruments 

automation——as a means of increasing 
the output of each individual worker. As 
a result of this need for automatic con- 
trol instruments, many small companies 
are mushrooming in this field. You have 
as much to offer these companies as you 
do to us. They, and we, are not seeking 
free plant sites or freedom from just 
shares of local taxes, Far more impor- 
tant is the proper business climate in 
which these small companies can build 
their organizations and prosper. For ob 
viously, they too are part of the fabric 
of our country’s makeup and as such 
their economic strength or weakness can 
benefit, or adversely affect, our economy 
as a whole. 

“On behalf of Milton Roy Company, I 
gratefully acknowledge the cordial and 
warm welcome that has been extended 
to us. We look forward to being among 
you and to assuming our responsibility 
in contributing to your future plans and 
to your growth. 

“Thank you.” 





ALABAMA 
Mobile 


Tonnage 
ind 


decrease. State 
Terminals handled only 370,- 
traffic in January. A 
reduction in inbound traffic 
traffic to drop 40 per 
record level of January 1954 

Outbound traffic in January dipped 
sharply (36 per cent) from December to 
99,161 but was 71 per cent 
January 1954. Outbound traffic was com- 
posed of manufactured and miscellaneous 
products (66.0 per products of 
mines (24.6 per cent), products of forests 
(8.6 per cent), products of agriculture 
(0.6 per cent), and animal products (0.2 
per cent). The drop from 
total outbound traffic 
largely to 


Alabama 
Docks 
860 tons of sharp 
caused total 
the 


cent below 


tons ibove 


cent) 


December in 
can be attributed 
1 drop of 73 per cent in the 
outgoing shipments of products of mines 

Inbound traffic totaled 271,699 tons in 
January, an amount 28 below 
below the 
from last 
was primarily 
due to a drop in the incoming shipments 
of products of mines (48 per cent) and 
manufactured and prod- 
ucts (68 per cent) 


per cent 
per cent 
January. The drop 


January in inbound traffk 


December and 52 
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Port ranks 8 in U. 8. Alabama's 
only seaport—-Mobile-—-ranked No. 8 in 
the United States in 1953 in import ton- 
nage, according to John Correll, Business 
Specialist for the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Atlanta Field Office. The only 
other Gulf or South Atlantic port in the 
upper ten bracket was New 
which ranked sixth, Correll said 

The most 
the Department of showed 
some 3,605,000 long tons of import cargo 
moving through the Port of Mobile, This 
compares with 3,910,000 long tons of im- 
port handled at the Port of New 
Orleans 

Correll announced that dollar 
value of imports for the January-October, 
1954, period was well ahead of the value 
of imports for the entire year of 1953 
The Port of Mobile handled import cargo 
valued at approximately $73,500,000 dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the past year 
while during the entire calendar year 
1953 only $63,000,000 in import value was 
recorded 


Orleans 


recent figures released by 


Commerce 


cargo 


also 


The steady increase in tonnage in the 
import picture since 1950 at Mobile has 
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caused new facilities to be added at the 
port for handling this cargo. The latest 
development is the new $350,000 import 
storage warehouse being constructed at 
the Alabama State Docks 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville 


1954 Tonnage Increase. Utilities Com- 
missioner J. Dillon Kennedy has reported 
that the Municipal Docks and Terminals 
showed a net profit to the ctiy of $65,- 
653.39 and handled an per cent in- 
crease in net tonnage during 1954. 

The profit figure represented net earn- 
ings after the payment of all operational 
costs and an investment of $101,644.71 in 
improvements, new equipment 
tenance, Kennedy said. 

He added that with additional! facili- 
ties at the terminal the utility could have 
handled additional ships and cargoes 

During the past year, Kennedy re- 
ported, there were 434.951 tons of cargo 
handled over the city terminal 318 
docked at berths. 

Improvements paid for out of income 
included painting and repairing the roofs 
of warehouses 1 and 2 at a cost of $5,120; 
repairs and maintenance of piers 1, 2 and 
3, $39,964.33; dredging berths 4, 7, 8, 13 
and 14, $42,523.30. and the purchase of 
fork lift trucks and cargo pallets, $14,- 
017.08 


18'. 
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Multi-million Two-Year 
program outlined. —Specific proposals for 
the expansion of the Municipal Docks 
and Teriainals during the next two years, 
subject to approval of legislation neces- 
sary to provide 


Expansion 


capital improvement 
funds, were outlined to the Propeller 
Club recently by City Commissioner J 
Dillon Kennedy. Members of the Duval 
County delegation to the State Legisla- 
ture, headed by Senator Fletcher Mor- 
gan, added their endorsement and prom- 
ised full cooperation to get 
underway 


the program 


It is generally estimated the expansion 
work outlined by the Commissioner will 
cost from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, depend- 
ing upon the type legislation passed and 
funds available. A 1*2 mill city levy has 
been proposed as additional security for 
certificate issue 

Most urgent work to be performed, to 
meet Coast Guard recommendations, 
would be removal of oil and 


i revenue 


molasses 


pipelines from Pier 3 to a T-head tanker 
berth north of Pier 1. This would free 
all of Pier 3 for general cargo operations 
without restrictions due to tanker opera- 
tions, At present, two oil and one molas- 
ses firms have 96-hour priority for use 
of the tanker berths on Pier 3. 

Funds would also be made available 
to expedite work begun on Pier 1 during 
1954. Last month, MDT General Manager 
M. C. Dixon reopened Berth 4 on Pier 1 
for use by vessels needing open storage 
space. Additional work on this Pier would 
put three new berths in service and pro- 
vide room for erection of additional ware- 
houses. 

Construction of additional buildings 
for long-term storage at waterside is one 
of the port’s immediate needs. 

Third item of work outlined by Ken- 
nedy would expand Pier 2, which now 
contains two 1,000-foot long warehouses, 
one of which is used as a transit shed 
and the other for storage of coffee and 
other foodstuffs. The slip between Piers 
2 and 3 is over 600 feet wide. It is pro- 
posed to narrow this slip by enlargement 
to Pier 2. Bulkheading and filling on the 
south side of Pier 2 would open three 
new berths and provide room for a 1,000 
foot long open storage wharf or enclosed 
warehouse. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 


New Colombia, Panama service. — A 
new steamship service for the port of 
New Orleans was announced recently by 
the Coldemar Line—Colombia Steamship 
Line—with regular fortnightly sailings 
between New Orleans, Houston and Mo- 
bile and Barranquilla, Cartagena, Buena- 
ventura and Panama Canal ports. 

Hansen, Tidemann & Dalton Steamship 
Co. Inc., New Orleans, have been ap- 
pointed general U. S. Gulf agents for the 
new service. 

First sailing of Coldemar Line from 
New Orleans was the S. S. Askild, Feb- 
ruary 17. The Askild was followed in 
order by the M. S. Colombia, from New 
Orleans March 3; the S. S. Askvin, from 
New Orleans March 17. The M. S. Boli- 
var will sail from New Orleans March 31. 
Fortnightly sailings will continue from 
New Orleans and other Gulf ports there- 
after. 

Coldemar Line has been in operation 
from New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
MANUFACTURERS 
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and Jacksonville since 1947, with weekly 
sailings from these ports to Colombia and 
the Panama Canal. Eduardo Cuellar of 
Bogota, is president of the line. General 
manager is Arturo Garcia Salazar, also 
of Bogota. The company has its own 
offices in the major cities of Colombia, 
including Bogota, Medellin, Cali and the 
principal ports of the South American 
republic served by the line. Coldemar 
also has an office in New York headed by 
Frank B. Grimes. Agents in the United 
States are the U.S. Navigation Company, 
New York, for the North Atlantic; Kauf- 
mann Shipping Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla., for the South Atlantic, and Hansen, 
Tidemann & Dalton Steamship Co., Inc., 
for the Gulf. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Ore Imports off, iron ore up.—Imports 
of metallic ores at the Port of Baltimore 
fell from 10,264,982 long tons in the 
calendar year 1953 to 9,164,373 tons in 
1954, a recent Bureau study reveals. 

Based on official figures published by 
the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce, 1954 iron ore imports at 
the Port aggregated 6,966,997 tons, an 
increase of slightly more than 65,000 tons 
over the volume discharged here in the 
previous year. On the other hand, man- 
ganese ore arriving at Baltimore last 
year amounted to 1,495,386 tons, a drop 
of 782,254 tons, contrasted with tonnages 
in 1953, while the 701,990 tons of chrome 
ore unloaded at local piers in 1954 de- 
clined 383,478 tons. 


Coal Exports Increase.—Export coal 
shipments at the Port of Baltimore in 
February amounted to 66,505 tons on 
eight vessels, local coal pier operators 
report. 

Last month’s volume of coal traffic was 
32,286 tons in excess of overseas ship- 
ments in January and 19,889 tons over ex- 
ports in February, 1954. Of the February 
total, 19,288 tons were destined for 
Yugoslavia, 12,866 tons for Japan, 10,454 
tons for the Netherlands, 9,779 tons for 
the United Kingdom, 8,099 tons for Bel- 
gium and 6,019 tons for Greece. 

In the first two months of 1955, 100,724 
tons of coal were loaded aboard vessels 
at the Port for shipment abroad. This 
volume compares with shipments of 88,- 
451 tons in the same period of last year. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Morehead City and Wilmington 
Cargo Tonnage Increase.—“Cargo ton- 
nages through the North Carolina State 
Ports for the last seventy days exceed 


the amount handled during the first six 
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MAMMOTH DOCK AT BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS. To be built during 1955. The 
initial unit (emphasized in black), will consist of a 600 by 1,000-foot reinforced 
concrete dock providing for three additional ship berths. 


£ 





months of 1954,” 
Marr, Executive 
Ports Authority. 
For the second time in one week the 
State Docks enjoyed capacity business. 
The modern wharf was filled with three 
ships, one loading North Carolina prod- 
ucts such as pine logs for Holland, wood 
pulp for England, Germany, and Belgium. 
Another ship is unloading a full cargo 
of Cal-Nitro. This fertilizer from West 
Germany arrived here for distribution 
to the agricultural industry of North and 
South Carolina and other bordering 
states. Down the wharf is a third ship 
loading scrap metals for export to 
Europe, much of which returns as agri- 
cultural hardware for use in the state. 
Col. Marr said, “Since the docks were 
dedicated this is the first time that three 
ships have been moored at the 1500-foot 
wharf, and it is gratifying to have two 
such events happen in one week. From 
all sources of information, gathered from 
various industries now bringing cargoes 
through the docks, and from others who 
contemplate shipping through North 
Carolina ports, we can look forward to 
many more such busy shipping days at 
our North Carolina State Docks. 
“Agricultural hardware imports into 
North Carolina and bordering states are 
also on the increase through the State 
Docks at Wilmington,” said Marr. “The 
reasons for these additional tonnages of 
hardware commodities for the farmers of 
the Tar Heel State, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Virginia are the economy resulting 
from scheduled sailing from Europe.” 
The State Terminal at Morehead City 
also was the scene of increasing activi- 
ties. Many new records were set with 
the increased numbers of military ships 


said Col. Richard S. 
Director of the State 


using the docks during the last few 
weeks. Tobacco for shipment to European 
countries is arriving daily at the ter- 
minal, fertilizer for the agricultural in- 
dustries of the Carolinas and bordering 
states is being bagged and shipped inland 
by rail and truck carriers 

A cargo of fish oil for Germany was 
shipped directly, for the first time, out 
of North Carolina through the terminals 
at Morehead City. Petroleum and asphalt 
products tonnages have been continu- 
ously increasing with a possibility of 
setting a new 1955 record for the More- 
head City State Terminals. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


Governor points out value of Bushy 
Park to Port.South Carolina's Gov- 
ernor Timmerman has thrown the spot- 
light on the port of Charleston's great 
new attraction for industry, the Bushy 
Park industrial water project, 

The governor, who has declared a 
strong policy of port and industrial de- 
velopment, made an on-the-spot inspec- 
tion of the site of the project which will 
provide the greatest supply of soft, fresh 
water for industry, with easy effluent 
disposal, of any seacoast location in the 
country. 

Preliminary work has already started 
on the undertaking which will furnish 
a potential 10 billion gallons of water a 
day to ideal industrial sites with access 
to ocean shipping 

After inspecting the project, which he 
termed a “tremendous potential for in- 
dustry,” the governor pointed up the 

(Continued on next page) 
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vital link between the project and the 
port by debarking at the State Ports 
Authority docks where he observed 
freighters loading and discharging. 

Mayor William McG. Morrison, chair- 
man of the Bushy Park Authority, was 
host to the governor, along with 
and civic leaders. 


state 


Third customs office opened. In- 
creased shipping activity through the 
port of Charleston has necessitated the 
opening of a second branch customs of- 
hice 

Gustav F.. Doscher, Jr., U.S. Collector of 
Customs for the Charleston district, said 
that with three 
service to shippers and shipping compa- 
nies can be rendered 


customs stations better 


Customs collections fer the Charleston 
district soared to an all-time high during 
the past calendar year with a record gain 
of almost 50 per cent over 1953 

Mr 
duties 


Doscher 
collected 
more than during 


$3,992,779 in 
1954, $1,218,834 
and topping all 


reported 
during 
1953, 
previous highs 

Export 
compared with 
6,908 


declarations totaled 18,212 as 
11,204 in 1953, a gain of 
the district. Charleston, as the 
principal port of entry accounted for 17 


589 of the export declarations 


for 


TEXAS 


Brownsville 


Fifty per 
facilities. 
ning a 


cent 
Port of 
program of 


expansion of storage 
Brownsville is plan- 
that will 
increase waterfront storage 5O per cent, 
Port Director F. W. Hofmokel 
Saturday 

The program is for the 
ture, he said, and will be } 
by revenue 


expansion 
nnounced 


immediate fu- 
ndled entirely 
financing rather than tax 
bonds 

Estimated cost of the 
sion is $3,000,000 


nmedi 


te expan 


The expansion will keep pace with the 


increased business handled by the port, 


smounting to a 42 per cent jump in ton- 
nage in 1954 over 1953 1,069,541 
tons to 1,458,000 tons 


from 


Two projects constitute 
of the immediate 
ind smaller 


the main part 
The first 
will be a wharf shed on the 
present open Dock No. 8 
of the 
pected to be 


expansion 
at the northeast 
This 
completed in time 


corner turning basin S ex 


for the 
next cotton season 

The 
ture 


big project is a huge 
600 by 1,000 feet where 
slip used to be, in the 
of the turning basin 

Financing of the project will be han 
died by pledging only the net revenues of 
the district, Mr. Hofmokel stated 


dock 
the shrimp 


struc 


southeast corner 
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Harlingen 


New grain elevator.__Construction is 
under way on a 400,000-bushel grain ele- 
vator at Port Harlingen, and it will be 
providing a market or storage for Valley 
grain in April. 

The big elevator, the very latest in de- 
sign and equipment, is being erected by 
the Valley Grain Elevator Co., a part- 
nership composed of J. M. Ferguson and 
John C. (Jack) Fett of Harlingen, and 
O. C. Easter of San Francisco, a veteran 
West Coast grain man. 

The elevator, which will handle all vari- 
eties of Valley grain, mostly milo, is lo- 
cated on a 10-acre tract leased from the 
Arroyo Colorado Navigation commission 
for 50 years, with a 50-year renewal op- 
tion. The tract provides ample room for 
handling truck and rail traffic and for 
expansion 

It is bounded on the north, west and 
south by paved roads, and construction 
has started on a 1,300-foot railroad spur 
from the Southern Pacific main line. A 
belt conveyor system is planned to carry 
grain to the wharf for loading barges in 
Port Harlingen 

Initial construction estimated 
at about $350,000, with the elevator hav- 
ing 25 bins fur grain, 10 of them the big 
cylindrical type and the rest interstice 
bins, all towering 132 feet into the air 
The “head house” over the bins will add 
inother 40 feet, bringing the elevator to 
an over-all height of 172 feet 


cost Is 


The bins are of slip-form steel and con- 
crete construction, and loading, elevating 
and conveying equipment being installed 
is adequate for a 1,000,000-bushel eleva- 


tor, according to officials of the Ryan Con- 
struction Co. of Omaha, the contractors. 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 


Four new direct steamship services. 
Four new direct steamship services for 
the Port of Norfolk have been an- 
nounced: 1) American Export’s “Four 
Aces” express run to Mediterranean 
ports. 2) Alcoa’s fast freight from Nor- 
folk fortnightly to Venezuela. 3) Alcoa’s 
two-way service to Bermuda. 

The fourth, Norfolk’s new “home- 
town” service to and from the Caribbean, 
saw Virginia Trading and Shipping Cor- 
poration, announce its schedule. 
Next dates from Norfolk to Caribbean 
ports: March 17 and April 24. 


new 


Norfolk Port Authority Has New Pub- 
licity Director.-Guy Wilkins, maritime 
reporter for the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
was named publicity director of the Nor- 
folk Port Authority, succeeding Robert 
J. McBride, who has joined the Detroit 
Free Press promotion staff. 


February Boom Month for Coal—Other 
Cargo.—-Coal shipments, which had ex- 
porters at their busiest in two years, 
jumped a million tons over February, 
1954, totalling 2,569,592 net tons. ‘(Figures 
of Hampton Roads Maritime Associa- 
tion.) The promise for March: even 
more! 

Ship arrivals, 
general cargo movements, 
stripped last year’s-—-538 arrivals 
120 more than February, 1954 


increases in 
out- 
were 


reflecting 


also 
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British-built Fordson tractor being unloaded at the Port of Norfolk from the U. 8. 
Line's freighter, SS American Planter. Increasing tractor imports are expected. 
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Pres. U.S. Chamber 


A. Boyd Campbell of Jackson, Miss., 
last week was elected the 28th President 
of the National Chamber. 

Mr. Campbell, Chairman of the Board 
of the Mississippi School Supply Com- 
pany, was elected by the Board of Direc- 
tors for a one-year term beginning May 

The President-elect has been a director 
of the National Chamber since 1949. He 
is presently a Vice President, represent- 
ing the Southeastern Division, and is the 
chairman of the Policy and Education 
Committees. 


Clem D. Johnston of Roanoke, Va., who 
will retire as President on May 3, was 
elected Chairman of the Board. 

Richard L. Bowditch of Boston, Mass., 
Chairman of the Board of C. H. Sprague 
& Son Company, who is now Chairman 
of the Chamber's Board, was elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Bowditch will succeed Laurence F 
Lee, President of Peninsular Life Insur- 
ance Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 

A. Boyd Campbell, newly-elected pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has always emphasized the 
“moral accountability” of business. 

“Free enterprise is a stewardship,” he 
says. “To retain leadership, it must main- 
tain a climate in which moral and spir- 
itual values are dominant. 

“That's true even on grounds of com- 
mercial expediency alone. As community 
leaders, businessmen must face growing 
responsibilities in community improve- 
ment, community welfare, and in char- 
acter building.” 

Such views undoubtedly explain Mr 
Campbell's outstanding record of com- 
munity service 

As chairman of the Board of Stewards 
in his Jackson church, he started a build- 
ing program which resulted in one of Mis- 
sissippi's finest church plants. 

In chamber work for more than 35 
years, he’s a former president of the 
Jackson chamber. In the National Cham- 
ber, he’s been a director since 1949, a vice 
president since April 1954, chairman of 
the Education Committee since 1950, and 
is also chairman of the Policy Commit- 
tee 

Mr. Campbell's views on moral ac- 
countability explain more than his civic 
record. They are also the key to his per- 
sonality. Friends say that his dominant 
characteristics are humility and a deep 
sense of obligation. 

These qualities appear in his modesty, 
friendliness and consideration for others 
Big, handsome and distinguished in ap- 
pearance, Mr. Campbell is quiet and def- 
erential in manner. 

His own business career is proof there's 
opportunity in competitive enterprise. He 
refers to himself as a “small businessman 
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and a typical product of the free enter- 
prise system.” 

To the young, he says: “The qualities 
for success don't change. It still requires 
the will to do, the willingness to pay the 
price in long hours of work. Above all, 
do the thing you most want to do. And 
don't ever forget that security is not to 
be had by statute or contract. It is some- 
thing within you.” 


Georgia Marble Elects 
John W. Dent President 


James R. Cowan, president and execu- 
tive head since 1941 of The Georgia Mar- 
ble Company, has been elevated to the 
position of chairman of the board. 

Also announced was the election of 
John W. Dent as president of the com- 


John W. Dent 


pany, said to be the largest marble com- 
pany in the world. 

Two new directors also have been 
named. They are Frank C. Owens, presi- 
dent of Draper-Owens Company, Atlanta 
realtors, and Mrs. Margaret Tate Benton 
of Monticello. 

The Marble Company has just renewed 
its lease, beginning in 1959, on the S. C 
Tate Estate properties in and near Tate 
for another 25 years. The original lease 
by members of the Tate family was made 
to the Company in 1884, and has been 
renewed twice before. 

At the end of the new lease, the total 
lease terms will have run for 100 years 
from the same family to the same com- 
pany. 

The Georgia Marble Company has in 
the past few years greatly expanded its 
operations. Its business is now at the rate 
of 10 million dollars annually. The stock 
of the company is largely owned and con- 





trolled in Atlanta. The company has 
plants in Tate, Nelson, Marble Hill and 
White Stone, Georgia; Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; St. Genevieve, Missouri; Russellville 
Alabama, and Rutland, Vermont 


Jonsson Elected Director 


Republic National Bank of Dallas 


Election of J. E. Jonsson, president of 
Texas Instruments, Inc., Dallas, as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas was 
announced recently by Karl Hoblitzelle, 
Chairman of the Board, and Fred F 
Florence, president of the Bank 

A native of New York, Mr. Johnson's 
first experience in the field of industry 
was that of working summers in a muni- 
tions plant at Montclair, N. J., making 
British shells for use in World War I. 

Mr. Johnson is a member of the Society 
for Exploration Geophysicists; the Ameri- 
can Association for Petroleum Geologists; 
the American Management Association; 
tio American Ordnance Association, and 

the American Necomen Society. In 
1949, he served as president of the Dallas 
Petroleum Club. 

He is also a director of the Community 
Chest of Dallas and is chairman of the 
Advisory Committee, Dallas Pilot Insti- 
tute for the Deaf. He as vice- 
chairman of the Board of Directors of 
Hockaday School. 


serves 


Zimmerman Named Director 
Kentucky Industrial Development 


James C. Zimmerman, Henderson, Ky 
was named Director of Industrial De- 
velopment of the Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce. 

He has resigned his position as general 
office manager of Spencer Chemical 
Company's Henderson plant and assumed 
the Kentucky Chamber directorship on 
March 1, according to KCC Executive 
Vice President Harper Gatton, Gatton 
said Zimmerman was from 
among several applicants by KCC’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which met re- 
cently 

Zimmerman replaces Walter B. Koch, 
who resigned the KCC position on 
February 1 to become executive director 
of an industrial development association 
in Monroe, La. 


selected 


here 


Southern Wheel Names Salter 
First Vice President 


Roy L. Salter has been appointed first 
vice-president of the Southern Wheel 
Division of American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany. 

Formerly vice-president of the South- 
ern Wheel Division, Mr. Salter has been 
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with the company since 1924. He has been 
associated with the Wheel Division in 
production and administrative capacities. 
He was appointed vice-president in 
charge of operation in 1946. 

A native of Alabama, Mr. Salter is a 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. He will continue to be located at 
division headquarters in New York. 


W. H. Mims New Superintendent 
Fer Central of Georgia Railway 


William Henry Mims is the new super- 
intendent of motive power and equip- 
ment for the Central of Georgia Railway, 
Savannah, Ga. 

He Harvey Edward Hales 
who has accepted the position of chief 
mechanical officer of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad in New 
Haven, Conn. 

The new Central superintendent is a 
native of Beatrice, Ala., and is an elec- 


succeeds 


William H. Mims 


trical engineering graduate of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. He 
joined the Central of Georgia as assistant 
shop engineer, Macon, Ga., February 1944 
In June of the same year he was pro- 
moted to shop engineer and in December 
1946 was transferred to Savannah as as- 
sistant mechanical engineer. A _ year 
later, in January 1948, he was appointed 
assistant general foreman of the Cen- 
tral's Savannah shops, and in January 
1949 was promoted to electrical engineer 
the position he has held until now 


Westinghouse Air Arm Division 
Names Clark to Electronic Post 


Trevor Clark, internationally experi- 
enced electronic development expert, has 
been appointed assistant to the engineer- 
ing manager of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation's air arm division in Balti- 
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more, according to an announcement by 
Dr. S. W. Herwald, engineering manager. 

Mr. Clark, prior to his present appoint- 
ment, was associate director of South- 
west Research Institute in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

A native of Haviland, Kans., Mr. Clark 
was graduated in 1930 from Friends Uni- 
versity, Wichita, receiving his Masters 
degree from the University of Michigan 
in 1933. He entered the industrial elec- 
tronics field in 1934 to conduct research 
on microwave and photoelectric tubes. 


Basic-Witz Appoints Smith, 
Southern Sales Manager 


Appointment of Newton C. Smith to 
the executive staff of Basic-Witz Furni- 
ture Industries, Inc., of Waynesboro, Va., 
to serve as Southern sales manager has 
been announced by E. M. Bonfoey, presi- 
dent of Basic-Witz. 

Mr. Smith has been representing the 
company in Tennessee and Kentucky dur- 
ing the past year. In his new capacity he 
will have supervision over sales in Flor- 
ida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama; Louisiana, Texas, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky. Prior 
to joining Basic-Witz, Mr. Smith served 
with International Furniture Company as 
their southern sales manager. 

The recent sales appointment follows a 
general program of expansion for Basic- 
Witz. President Bonfoey recently gave the 
go ahead for an addition to the Staunton 
plant, which upon completion will step up 
production some 25 per cent, plus provid- 
ing for complete conveyorizing of the fin- 
ishing and rubbing room, plus the addi- 
tion of new rough-end equipment. 


C. E. Meluney, Jr., Appointed 
Houston District Sales Manager 


Charles E. Meluney, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Houston District Sales Manager 
for the Electrical Wire and Cable Divi- 
sion of John A. Roebling’s Sons Corpora- 
tion. The appointment was made known 
by S. E. Yeaton, General Product Man- 
ager of the company, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Corporation. 

Mr. Meluney will have his headquarters 
at Houston and will be in charge of the 
division's sales activities covering most of 
Texas, as well as Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. 


Paul Hansen Heads New 
Industrial Security Group 


Paul Hansen, Director of Security for 
Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville, 
Ky., has been elected president of a new- 
ly-formed national organization, The 
American Society for Industrial Security. 
The election was held at the group's or- 
ganization meeting at the New Weston 
Hotel, New York City. 

Hansen, a former Federal Bureau of 
Investigation agent, has been with Reyn- 
olds for 11 years. 

The purpose of the new organization is 


to further the exchange of information 
and techniques relating to the field of 
industrial security. 


S. N. Bean Elected Chairman 
Manufacturing Methods 
Committee 


S. N. Bean, chief manufacturing engi- 
neer of the Georgia Division, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation at nearby Marietta, 
has been elected chairman of the Manu- 
facturing Methods Committee of the Air- 
craft Industries Association of America, 
at the conclusion of the March 24-25 com- 
mittee meetings to which Lockheed- 
Georgia was host. 

Bean succeeds B. K. Bucey, Boeing Air- 
plane Company tool design manager, of 
Seattle, Wash. New vice chairman is 
Ralph A. Fuhrer, chief tool engineer of 
the Ft. Worth, Tex., Division of Convair. 

The committee decided to launch an in- 
dustry-wide study-survey project on air- 
plane functional test equipment. Named 
to coordinate this was W. W. Lampkin, 
director of manufacturing of Hughes 
Tool Co. 


Southern Minerals Appoints 
Asplundh As A Director 


E. T. Asplundh has been elected a di- 
rector of Southern Minerals Corporation, 
an oil and gas producing firm with head- 
quarters at Corpus Christi, Texas, 

Mr. Asplundh is president of Colum- 
bia-Southern Chemical Corporation, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. He is a director of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and vice 
president in charge of the firm’s Cement 
Division. Mr. Asplundh also is president 
of Standard Chemical, Limited. 


Wheeling Steel Appoints Cox 
Assistant General Manager 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of T. J. Cox as Assistant 
General Manager of Wheeling Steel Cor- 
poration’s Ackermann Factory located in 
Wheeling, West Virginia. The appoint- 
ment was effective March Ist. 

Cox has been a member of the indus- 
trial relations staff of Wheeling Steel 
since 1941 and is prominent in educa- 
tion and athletic circles throughout the 
country, having been an All-American in 
football under coach Bernie Bierman at 
the University of Minnesota and later 
serving as Tulane University’s head foot- 
ball coach. 


Turner Construction Company 
Elects O'Connell a Director 


The election of N. B. O'Connell as a 
director of Turner Construction Com- 
pany was announced recently by H. C. 
Turner, Jr., president. 

Mr. O'Connell has been with Turner 
since 1920 and was elected a vice presi- 
dent in 1952. 
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Stopwatch Support Fits Hand 


Andrew Technical Supply Co., 6972 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill.—-To prevent 
damage to costly stop-watches used in 
science and industry, due to handling 
with wet, dirty, oily or greasy hands, 
a practical stopwatch holder is now avail- 
able from the company. The unique fea- 
ture of the “Guardsman” support is that 
it does not interfere in any way with 
operating the watch when it is held in 
the hand. 

For further safe-guarding the watch 
against damage if the watch is dropped 
accidentally, the support has a rubber 


Stopwatch holder. 


cushioning ring. To resist corrosion, the 
support is finished in Hammerloid. Its 
entire surface cleans easily. Three set- 
screws hold the watch in place. When 
placed on a desk or bench, the support 
holds the watch at an angle for easy 
reading 


New Epoxy Coatings 


Dennis Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, announces the development of 
Perma-skin epoxy coatings, based upon 
the use of catalysts to provide, in an 
air-dry system, properties previously ob- 
tainable only with high-temperature 
baking. This permits coating of items 
too large or otherwise impractical to 
bake, such as chemical process equip- 
ment, water towers, and tanks. 

These coatings are excellent, accord- 
ing to the firm, for protection of floors 
against heavy traffic and corrosive 
spillage. 


One Gallon Tight Head Drum 


Vulcan Tamping and Mfg. Co., P. 0. Box 
161, Bellwood, Ill—Now available from 
stock in small or large quantities is the 
new Vulcan 1-gallon tight head drum in- 
corporating all the up-to-date features 
of standard-size containers. 

Answering the demand for smaller, 
easier-to-handle shipping and dispensing 
containers, this l-gallon drum will be 
available with either a regular interior 
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coating or a hi-bake lining for dangerous 
and “hard-to-hold” products. The 1-gallon 
drum meets the demand for shipment of 
products where smaller quantities are 
required as in agriculture, laboratories 
or numerous departments within a com- 
pany—eliminates wasteful refilling which 
is oftentimes dangerous and a fire 
hazard. 

The new Vulcan drum is a sturdy, 
standard ICC-17E container, round in 
shape with welded side seams and 
double-seamed ends. The top is necked 
in to provide for convenient stable stack- 
ing, and has a carrying handle and re- 
cessed 45 mm. screw cap-—pouring spouts, 
either plastic or metal, available. The 
interior of the drum has a successful 
non-toxic, chemical resistant hi-bake lin- 
ing, with additional interior linings for 
other products supplied upon individual 
requirements, packed in cartons. 


Circular Saw Grinder 


Foley Manufacturing Co., Dept. 60, 
Minneapolis 18, Minn..-The new Model 
3140 Foley Grinder provides circular saw 
users a dependable unit for sharpening 
all types of circular saws—rip, crosscut 
or combination toothed—-from 5” to 44” 
in diameter. 

The new grinder is equally suited for 
maintenance purposes by circular saw 
users and for service shops doing custom 
filing. Positive settings provide correct 
pitch on all teeth as well as uniform 
tooth height, depth and bevel. Saw tilts 
to 45° both ways for bevel grinding. 

Pointer and graduated quadrant scales 
insure quick and accurate positioning. 
Firmly anchored saw support insures 
grinding accuracy, prevents vibration. 
Model 3140 Foley Grinder meets all safety 
standards, including emery wheel guards. 

High speed 1/3 H.P. motor has lifetime 
lubricating ball bearings. 


Four-Inch Submersible Pumps 


Sumo Pumps, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
Two new high-capacity 4” submersible 
water supply pumps, designated the 
Model B3S Series, have been developed 
by the company. 

Developed for use in 4” or larger wells, 
the new B3S Units are available with 
1 hp or 1% hp motors. Their design gives 
them unusually high capacities and effi- 
ciencies, the company says. Capacities 
range up to 1,800 gallons per hour and 
heads as high as 360 feet, which enables 
them to be used for almost any domestic, 
farm, commercial or light industrial 
requirement. 

Bronze and stainless steel is used 
throughout. The simplicity of the pump 
construction permits all disassembly, in- 
spection and servicing operations to be 
performed in the field using only a 
wrench and screwdriver. The pumps are 
shipped complete, ready for installation 


with control box and a specially designed 
cable splice which permits the pump 
cable to be spliced to the under-water 
cable in the field. 


Flexible Industrial Fixture 


Gibson Manufacturing Company, 1919 
Piedmont Circle, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
--A completely new concept of industrial 
fixture design has been announced, The 
new fixture, designated the Ortho-88 In- 
dustrial, is mounted on a Uni-Race chan- 
nel, sections of which are furnished as 
part of the fixture. Uni-Race sections are 
joined to provide an unbroken, open 
wire-way any desired length, from a few 
feet to several hundred feet. The special 
design of the Uni-Race insures perfect 
alignment, exact fixture spacing and a 
fixed power source for each fixture 
through receptacles mounted at fixed 
intervals. 

After the Uni-Race has been installed, 
fixtures may be mounted without the use 
of tools, in continuous runs or at spaced 
intervals. They may be quickly and 
easily moved from place to place as con- 
ditions demand, without the use of tools, 
without further electrical work, and with- 
out interrupting service to other fixtures 
on the circuit. 

Contractors report that the new fixture 
can be installed at savings up to 50%, 
with a savings in equipment cost alone 
of 15% -25%. Installation is accomplished 
without expensive “extra” accessories 
but fixture is said to have greater flexi- 
bility than is possible with any known 
combination of industrial fixtures and 
accessories. Design of the new Ortho-88 
Industrial provides 30° lateral shielding 
and 22% up light with 83% overall 
efficiency. 


Air Conditioned Test Cabinet 


Niagara Blower Company, 4065 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. An- 
nounces a new, completely air condi- 
tioned test cabinet to provide full 
control of relative humidity and tem- 
perature for testing materials, products 
or Specimens, The method used is that of 
saturating air at the required dew-point 
temperature and reheating to the desired 
dry-bulb temperature. The control of 
relative humidity to close tolerances is 
given in the range of 5% to 95%. The 
dry-bulb temperature at which this con- 
trol is provided will depend on the col- 
lateral services afforded. With simply 
water and electric power the top of the 
range is approximately 150°F and the 
low limit depends on available water 
temperature. 

When refrigeration is provided, Ni- 
agara “No Frost” liquid may be used in 
the spray water and the dew point tem- 
perature may be taken as low as minus 
30°F with a corresponding lowering of 
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(Continued from page 43) 
the dry-bulb temperature at which low 
humidities can be produced. No moisture- 
sensitive instruments required to 
achieve and hold the control and record- 
ng instruments may be used. 
The test 


are 


30” 


access 


dimensions are 

23” by 24” clear opening for 

of 26” by 22”. The air conditioning unit 

s fully accessible, located in an insulated 

ibinet. There is also a window for view- 

ng the test material adjoining the test 
binet 


Flush Base Vise 


The Columbian Vise & Mig. Co., Cleve- 
jand 4, Ohio——-A Gyro-Vise flush 
base, which drops the work 
surface when not in announced 
by the firm 

This special base is designed for appli- 
cations where it is desirable to keep 
the work bench or other surface free of 
obstacles at times when the vise is not 
loosening a set screw on the 
the post drops down 
It is held there by 


cabinet 


new 
level with 


use, is 


needed. By 
of the 
level with the surface 
a retaining rod 

The new base is said to greatly in- 
crease the usefullness of Gyro-Vises. 

The latter operate from-—-and rotate 
around—the standing upright or 
laying flat They turn in 
1 full circle and lock automatically in 
iny 
tightening 


side base 


base, 
on either side 


desired position when jaws are 


Triangular Height Gage 


George Scherr Co., Inc., 200 Lafayette 
St., New York 12, N. ¥.--A distinctly new 
ind differently designed height gage in- 
troduced by the company. Their “Chest- 
erman” Height triangular 
scale beam for superior strength and 
exceptional rigidity, preventing sway and 
vibration—a real advantage, particularly 
for layout and checking of jigs, 
fixtures and machine parts. Completely 
new in design is the sliding head which 
moves through its entire range by the 
action of the full-length, large diameter 


Gage uses a 


large 








“Chesterman” Height Gage. 


screw in rear of the beam. The engaging 
nut is split and is disengaged for quick 
approximate setting of the head by simp- 
ly pressing the two lugs on the sides and 
sliding the head along the beam. One 
of the chief advantages is the location of 
the fine adjustment screw in the 

an exclusive feature of this gage 

The Vernier is 2.450” long as compared 
to the %” long vernier commonly found 
on conventional height Verniers 
are adjustable and the accuracy of the 
may be checked by use of a 
master gage block furnished with each 
Height Gage 


base 


gages. 


setting 


Trench Digging Attachment 


The Earl H. Pence Company, Inc., of 
San Leandro, California, distributors of 
the Agricat, diminutive and versatile 
crawler tractor, has announced the addi- 
tion of another new labor and money 
saving attachment designed specifically 
for use with it 

The new attachment, 
Agrihoe, is a 


known as the 
hydraulically-operated 
backhoe which, according to the manu- 
facturer, converts the Agricat into an 
amazingly efficient ditch digger. 

Overall specifications show 
Agrihoe has a 10-foot reach 


that the 
can dig to 





Hydraulically operated backhoe. 


i 6foot depth, and load to an 8&foot 
height. It is capable of a variety of dig- 
ging operations, in addition to being used 
to great advantage in backfilling or rough 
grading 


Anti-rust Aluminum Primer 


Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. 
A new rust-inhibitive aluminum pigment 
has been developed and patented by the 
company, according to an announcement 
by David P. Reynolds, vice president in 
charge of sales, Louisville, Ky. 


The company will soon market this 


new product in the form of a paste made 
up of strontium chromate and powdered 
aluminum. It is expected that various 
paint manufacturers will soon offer paint 
to the trade, made with this pigment and 
to this new patented formula. 

As is well known, aluminum pigment 
offers amazingly effective hiding power, 
reflectivity, and protection to underlying 
material. However, it has no rust- 
inhibitive properties. Strontium chro- 
mate, on the other hand, possesses out- 
standing rust-inhibitive properties, espe- 
cially where salt water exposure is 
involved. 


Heavy Duty Roller Skid 


Stokvis-Edera & Co., Inc, of Port 
Washington, New York, has placed on 
the market a new, ingenious device 
known as the Multiton Roller Skid which 
may well replace the standard tools of 
the heavy moving trade; i.e., roller bars 
and pry bars. The development of Multi- 








Roller Skid. 


ton Roller Skids was the direct result 
of the company’s main business, the sale 
and installation of metal working ma- 
chinery of various kinds and these 
machines often run to considerable 
weights. Their skilled installation me- 
chanics and set-up men were often 
forced to wait for many hours while the 
rigging crew installed the machinery in- 
to place by the slow and cumbersome 
method of using roller bars. 

The Engineering Department was 
given the task of developing a unit that 
would cut down on this “down time” for 
skilled set-up personnel. The require- 
ments were that the dolly be extremely 
powerful, yet light, so that it could be 
placed as needed, when needed, and could 
be easily carried. The specifications also 
included that the dolly be not of the 
axle type, which would result in single 
point wheel contact with the floor 

Out of these requirements the new 
roller skid was developed. It proved to 
be so successful and useful in the in- 
Stallation of the company’s own ma- 
chinery, that Stokvis-Edera decided to 
manufacture and market it 

These roller skids are designed specifi- 
cally for inordinate weights. The prin- 
ciple is an endless chain composed of 
heavy Sicel rollers joined by link courses 
around the center piece of the frame. 
The turntable is furnished with gripping 
“teeth” that inbed themselves into the 
wooden frame underneath the load, as 
the load is placed onto two or more of 
the units. When power is applied to the 
load, the units move forward, laying the 
rollers ahead of them, as on a tractor 
MANUFACTURERS 
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or military 
turned. 


Liquid Industrial Herbicide 


The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Baron, a nonselective herbicide which 
brings a new chemical principle to vege- 
tation control, is now available for indus- 
trial use, the company has announced. 
The new product is a liquid which 
emulsifies readily in water. 

For convenience the new chemical has 
been given the coined common name 
“erbon.” It embodies an important funda- 
mental new chemical characteristic as the 
basis for its remarkable effectiveness. 
The material was given extensive field 
tests last year under the code number 
M-171. Baron contains four pounds of 
technical erbon per gallon. 

Baron may be sprayed on leaves, which 
take it up directly; or it may be sprayed 
on the soil, from which it is taken up 
by roots. Its translocation from 
is relatively independent of 
moisture 

When applied to the soil it acts as a 
residual sterilant, lasting for approxi- 
mately a season, its effective persistence 
depending upon various factors, 


Hydraulic Slide Rule 


Frank E. Richardson, Box 612, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana..A newly developed hy- 
draulic slide rule is now available which 
can be used as a satisfactory and con- 
servative means of calcuiating capacities 
and pressures of products pipelines. The 
rule will enable any person who is 
familiar with slide rule operations to 
determine, within the accuracy of a 10- 
inch rule, the rate of flow, pressure, dia- 
meter or friction factor of the Williams 
and Hazen formula. It is accurately 
marked to within two microns of exact- 
ness calculated in the formula 
seven-place logarithm tables. 

Based on the Williams and Hazen 
formula for water flow, the rule scaling 
has been adapted for the specific gravity 
of gasoline. Also, inasmuch as products 
pipelines handle refined materials with 
viscosities as great as five and six times 
that of gasoline, the rule has incorpo- 
rated into it a viscosity factor wherein 
the friction factor can be changed to 
correspond to the kinematic viscosity of 
the product being pumped. A complete 
ind informative manual covering use 
and providing a comprehensive reference 
sccompanies the rule 


tank. They may also be 


leaves 
rainfall 


using 


Eight-Foot Industrial Lights 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Wheel- 


ing, W. Virginia.._A new line of indus- 
trial lighting fixtures using the recently 
developed high-output, eight-foot, rapid- 
Start fluorescent lamps, has 
nounced by the firm. 

The new fixtures, called the “Industrial 
King Size” line, provide more light per 
dollar of cost, according to Thomas G. 
Hearn, sales manager of Sylvania’s light- 
ing fixture department. Since with these 
new units the number of fixtures can be 


been an- 
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reduced, still maintaining the same level 
of illumination, both initial and operating 
costs are reduced, Mr. Hearn said. 

All-white slotted-refiector units used 
with the new “King Size” fixtures pro- 
vide an essential upward component of 
light to reduce brightness contrasts. The 
slots serve to make the units more effi- 
cient since they not only dissipate heat 
but also create a chimney effect which 
carries away accumulations of dust which 
otherwise would collect on the reflector 
surface. 


Rotating Tank Cleaner 


Sellers Injector Corp., 1606M Hamilton 
St., Phila. 30, Pa..A new tank cleaner 
providing three-dimensional rotation of 


High pressure tank cleaner. 


a high pressure hydraulic jet has been 
announced. Designated as the Rotor Jet, 
this compact, lightweight device delivers 
two powerful streams of hot or cold 
water, with or without detergents, over 
the entire inside surface of any shaped 
tank. 

Portability of the Rotor Jet, the firm 
claims, enables one man to handle the 
entire tank cleaning operation without 
assistance. The unit is simply lowered 
through the tank access by means of its 
supply hose. Since the unit is completely 
controlled from outside, there is no need 
for workmen to enter the tank. 

Cleaning speeds are fully adjustable 
high speeds for light cleaning or rinse; 
slow speeds for heavy cleaning give 
longer hydraulic scrubbing and greater 
heat transfer to the tank surface. The 
two jets, powered by a venturi-inijector, 
provide high velocity streams so that a 
scrubbing rather than cascading action 
results. The jet head is rotated pneu- 
matically, utilizing all hydraulic power 
for cleaning; none is lost to rotating 
power. 

The Rotor Jet is available in three 
models for discharge capacities from 600 
to 6,000 gph. 


New 7-Inch Standard Sander 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. of Tow- 
son, Md., announces a new T-inch Stand- 
ard Sander has been introduced. This 
tool possesses 20% more power than its 
predecessor, yet its weight has been re- 
duced by 20%, the company states. Its 
motor has been redesigned and tailored 
for the requirements of such a unit and 
built for general-purpose 
and production work 

Black & Decker engineers have em- 
ployed a new type centrifugal fan afford- 
ing far greater air velocity through the 
commutator This means the 
motor runs “cool” and is kept almost en- 
tirely free of carbon and abrasive dusts 

This new 
balance over the model; and 
the handle has redesigned for a 
more comfortable grip, according to the 
firm. The bottom inspection 
fitted onto the field case in such 
ner as to form a seal past 
abrasive materials can filter into the in- 
terior of the unit. The control switch 
is enclosed in a dust-proof compartment; 
and also is guarded to prevent accidental 
operation 

The unit has a net weight of 10% Ibs 
and an overall length of 174", The tool 
is available for either 115 or 220 volt AC 
or DC operation, 


maintenance 


section 


sander possesses 
previous 


been 


superior 


plate is 
1 man- 
which no 


Translucent Skylight For Trucks 


Strick Plastics Corp., 31-06 38th Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N. ¥Y.-A new trans- 
lucent skylight panel speeds loading and 
unloading of motor freight by providing 
for easy reading of shipping labels and 
loading lists. The skylight is now being 


{ 
Te ee? CNT ee 
Truck skylight. 


produced by the firm for manufacturer: 
of truck bodies and trailers. 
Trade-named “Lamilite,” the skylight- 
ing material offers a unique combination 
of translucence, strength, workability, 
and resistance to impact. 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 45) 
The manufacturer states that “Lami- 
lite” sheets will transmit 50% of the 
available light to truck interiors. Panels 
are easy to seal in position, yet will not 
crack under the repeated stresses en- 
countered in operation on the road, the 
company also states 
sidered by Strick 
superior to both 
ordinary 


“Lamilite” is con- 
engineers to be 
wire 


clear 


reinforced glass 


plastic 


Cab Forward Trucks 


Mack Trucks, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. 
radically 


ind materials 


has started production of 


new cab-over-engine truck 
series the compact in 
the and with a cab that power 
lifts vertically from the chassis for easy 
servicing 

Designated as the Verti-Lift 
these 


said to be most 


industry 


D series 
new cab forward Macks are built 
in truck sizes from 20,000 to 28,000 pounds 


gross vehicle weight and as tractors in 














Vertical-lift truck cab. 


the 40,000 to 53,000 pounds gross combina- 
tion weight range 

The 
DD series 
cab providing accessi- 
bility. The is said to be the 
shortest from front to back in its class, 
permitting greater body length 
with excellent driver comfort 

The new models, utilizing widest front 
axles and large wheels, are 
handled, the company 
traffic tight 
iliustration of its great maneuverability, 
the D will turn in a circle 34 feet in 
diameter with models having a 
rear-axle dimension of 81%" and using 
9:00x20 tires. All controls are of simple 
conventional type located for driver con- 
venience 


most outstanding feature of 


is the 


the 
Verti-Lift 
maximum engine 
new 


revolutionary 


cab 


along 


steering 


easily states, in 


heavy and places. As an 


cab-to- 
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Portable Lamp Guard 


McGill Manufacturing Co., Inc., Elec- 
trical Division, Valparaiso, Ind..-_New 
portable lamp guards have been designed 
for greater durability and adaptability in 
industrial uses. Available with handles 
of rubber, phenolic or wood, the new 
models have eye-appeal as well as utility. 
Giving light with flood and spot charac- 
teristics, they throw the right amount 
of light where it is needed, according 
to the company. 

The back of the long life lamp is 
silvered and extra-heavy steel wires form 
1 sturdy protective cage. The steel wires 
ire electrically welded and heavily zinc- 
plated. Light-weight enough to be held 
easily, the portable models also stay put 


when they are set on a flat surface. 


Portable Wire Stitcher 


Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer Ave., Chi- 
cago 8, Ill.—-A new arm-type wire stitcher 
made portable by the use of an aluminum 
frame which reduces the weight to 59 
pounds—about one-third that of former 
stitchers of this type—is now available 
to packagers 

According to the company, the Acme- 
Champion Model K table-top stitcher 
affords new operating flexibility in clos- 
ing bags of cellophane, single or multi- 
wall kraft paper, plastic, aluminum foil 
or waxed paper, in attaching bags to 
cards, assembling light chipboard boxes 
or fastening labels to merchandise. 

Drawing round wire from a continuous- 
length, five-pound reel, the stitcher cuts 
it to proper length, forms stitches and 
clinches them at 200 per minute in ma- 
terial up to %” thick. The machine 
which has a 1/20 h.p. fan-cooled motor 

is actuated by an electric foot switch 
which the operator may 
convenient location 


place in any 


Bottle Stopper Clamp 


Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park 
Rd., Chicago, Il.—-A new clamp, designed 
to hold rubber stoppers firmly in place 
in large storage bottles and prevent the 
stoppers from popping out, has been de- 
veloped by the company for use on 5-gal- 
lon or other size bottles that take a 2% 
inch stopper 

Cast from aluminum for strength and 
light weight, the Cenco Bottle Stopper 
Clamp consists of a U-shaped yoke, meas- 
uring 3 inches from tip to tip, with a 
pillar at the base from which a hinged 
arm extends over the center of the stop- 
per. An adjustment screw at the top of 
the pillar forces the arm downward on 
the stopper to hold it firmly in the neck 
of the bottle 

The wide surface of the yoke provides 
a secure clamp beneath the rim of the 
bottle neck. When clamped in center, the 
stopper is forced against the neck with 


perfect uniformity and “popping” of 
stopper is positively eliminated, the com- 
pany states. 


Fluted Welding Cable 


United tates Rubber Co., Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y.—A fluted 
welding cable which is said to be long 
wearing on all types of welding equip- 
ment and has greater impact resistance 
than even special cable constructions, 
has been developed it was announced. 

The new cable, called U. S. Royal Gold 
Welding Cable, is light and unusually 
flexible. This makes it easier to weld in 
cramped quarters, cuts down “drag” and 
reduces operator fatigue, the manufac- 
turer states, The unique fluted jacket is 
supposed to give a better grip and is 
cooler to handle, since its greater surface 
area dissipates heat faster than conven- 
tional round welding cable. 


Moisture Determining Balance 


The Torsion Balance Company, Clifton, 
N. J..-An improved and redesigned bal- 
ance for moisture determination has 
been announced by the company. 

The new balance, known as Model DB- 
5, has a single calibrated stainless steel 
beam and a vernier slide weight, with 
coarse and fine adjustments, which al- 
lows the accurate determination of mois- 
ture in a 10 gm. sample, from 0.1% to 
100%. 

Two additional slide weights are pro- 
vided; one weight provides for the taring 
of containers weighing up to 45 gm., the 
second slide weight may be positioned to 
tare 2,5 or 10 gm. sample weights. These 
features, the company states, plus the 
addition of an improved oil damper, re- 
sult in quicker moisture determinations, 
and without the use of loose weights. 


Expanded Jib Crane Line 


Abell-Howe Co., 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, 1ll.-The company announces 
that its newly expanded line of jib cranes 
provides “a standard model for most 
every special application.” 

A new catalog just released depicts 
eight of the more popular types. The com- 
plete line includes jib cranes for various 
types of mounting and headroom condi- 
tions. All are equipped with anti-friction 
bearings, which the company claims, as- 
sures effortless handling under full load. 


Portable Electric Plant 


Multi-Matice Corporation of Van Nuys, 
California, is introducing the most com- 
plete line of portable electric plants man- 
ufactured by a single 
claim. 

Called the Gen-A-Matic, this line of 
portable electric plants includes 22 
models in all, ranging from 275 and 500 
watts, 6 and 12 volts to 4,000 watt, 120 
volt models. Both AC and DC models are 
manufactured—with operating speeds 
ranging from 2800 to 3600 rpms. 


company, they 
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The ‘Telephone Pole 


That Became 


a Memorial 


The cottage on Lincoln Street in Port- 
land, Oregon, is shaded by graceful trees 
and covered with ivy. 


Many years ago, A. H. Feldman and his 
wife remodeled the house to fit their dreams 
...and set out slips of ivy around it. And 
when their son, Danny, came along, he, too, 
liked to watch things grow. One day, when 
he was only nine, he took a handful of ivy 
slips and planted them at the base of the 
telephone pole in front of the house. 


Time passed ...and the ivy grew, climb 
ing to the top of the pok Like the ivy, 
Danny grew too. He finished high school, 
went to college. The war came along before 
he finished—and Danny went overseas. And 
there he gave his life for his country 


Not very long ago the overhead telephone 
lines were being removed from the poles on 
Lincoln Street. The ivy-covered telephone 
pole in front of the Feldman home was about 
to be taken down. Its work was done 


But, when the telephone crew arrived, 
Mrs. Feldman came out to meet them 
“Couldn’t it be left standing?” she asked. 
And then she told them about her son. 


So the pole, although no longer needed, 
wasn't touched at all. At the request of the 
telephone company, the Portland City Coun 
cil passed a special ordinance permitting the 
company to leave it standing. And there it is 
today, mantled in ivy, a living memorial to 
Sergeant Danny Feldman 
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The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank and its affiliates have 22 offices 
in Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, Savannah, 
Athens, Valdosta, Buckhead, Avondale 
Estates, Emory University, East Point, 
Thomaston, Dublin, LaGrange, Albany 
and Newnan. The banks at Newnan and 
Avondale Estates affiliated with C&S dur- 
ing the year. 


Huge Plastic Bag Plant 
Slated for Simpsonville, S. C. 


Purchase of 200 acres of land at Simp- 
sonville, S. C., for construction of its 
third plant to manufacture Cryovac plas- 
tic bags for packaging meats, poultry and 
cheese was announced by Bradley Dewey, 
Jr., vice president of Cryovac, of the 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, di- 
vision of W. R. Grace and Company. 

The new Cryovac plant will be located 
just off Route 276 about 12 miles south 
of Greenville, adjoining Simpsonville. It 
is expected to be in operation by mid- 
summer and will employ 300 to 400 men 
and women from the Greenville area, Ed- 
ward F. Beyer, Jr., who will manage the 
plant, said. 

Daniel Construction Company, build- 
ers, start work on the plant immediately. 

Cost of the plant was not announced, 
but it was understood that by the time 
it is in operation it will represent a 
multi-million-dollar investment. 

The item to be packaged is placed in 
a Cryovac bag, which is made from a 
special Dewey and Almy-Dow Saran. Air 
is then withdrawn by a vacuum, the neck 
of the bag is twisted and sealed with a 
metal clip. A quick dip in hot water at 
about 200 F. causes the plastic to shrink 
and fit like a second skin 

Greenville was selected for the plant's 


Free delivery of water to drought stricken farmers is an example of the varied 
service and aid Citizens & Southern Bank gives its customers. 


Citizens & Southern Bank 
Inaugurates Many New Services 


Other C&S developments during 1954 
included a financing plan for irrigation 
equipment; a C&S-administered profit- 
sharing plan for small and medium size 
banks; a new method for cutting over- 
head on checking account book- 
keeping; and development of a new 
travel finance plan 

Older introduced in this 


More 
to 


new ways to make banking use- 
people were by The 
& Southern National Bank in 
1954 than in any year in its 67-year his- 
C&S President Mills B. L 


ful 
Citizens 


developed 


costs 


tory, ine said services first 


in a recent report 
In 


stockholders’ 


remarks for the annual 
at Savannah, Mr 
Lane described C&S’'s banking service as 
the highlight of the year 
from an 
stocks 
for 


prepared 
meeting 


Services ranged 
buying plan for 
ind bonds to a full-scale program 
the growth of the 
industry in Georgia 

Among C&S firsts 
the C&S Freight 
which 400 Atlanta 
save money paying 


installment 


issisting sheep 
Mr. Lane mentioned 
Plan 
business firms now 
freight bills to 45 
carriers with a rubber stamp instead of 
a check 


Payment under 


area by the C&S grew in usefulness dur- 
ing the year, Mr. Lane said. During 1954, 
for example, the C&S Industrial Develop- 
ment Department helped 28 business con- 
cerns establish new factories, warehouses 
or sales headquarters in the state, he 
said 

At the end of the year, the C&S reached 
an all-time high in the number of its 
deposit customers with record deposits 
of $465 million, an advance of $41 million 
over last year, Mr. Lane reported. 

The investment of stockholders in C&S 
Banks increased $4.3 million to a new 
of $30.1 million, Mr said. 


high Lane 
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Manufacturing Firms expanding or seeking new 
locations invited to investigate ideal conditions 
of Front Royal and Warren County, Virginia. 


Write — Phone — Telegraph 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE * Box 1041 ° Front Royal, Va. 
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location primarily because of the South's 


overall economic growth, which is mak- 


ing it an increasingly important market 
for Cryovac bags, particularly 
packers of poultry and 
Mr. Beyer added. 

Other reasons affecting the decision to 
locate in South Carolina, Mr. Beyer said 
was the fact that the mild climate not 
only made immediate construction pos- 
sible, but also decreased the cost, since 
there was no need for protection against 
wide temperature changes. Proximity of 
good ocean port facilities at Charleston 
for supplying a growing export market, 
abundant water supply and good living 
conditions also were important factors, 
said Mr. Beyer. 

Establishment of this plant, he con- 
tinued, will enable Cryovac to supply its 
growing Southeastern market and aug- 
ment the production of plants at Lock- 
port, New York, and Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Bags are also made at Toronto, Canada, 
and Melbourne, Australia. 

The plant will be of modern, one-story 
construction, will cover more than 100,- 
000 feet, and is designed for future ex- 
pansion. 

Henry L. Kennedy, AIA, manager of 
Dewey and Almy’s construction products 
division, is the architect. 


among 
smoked meats, 


(See Industrial Expansion, March, 1955) 
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when it cgete into full oneration bv late 


Order Your Copies Today at the 


SPECIAL Pre-Publication Price—$1.00 a copy Postage Paid 
The Blue Book of Southern Progress 


The Key to Executive Planning For Greater Sales 


Since its first issue in 1909 the BLUE Book oF Each annually revised edition of the BLUE 

SOUTHERN Procress has held its foremost place wens go _— Ss ga by — 

Siok 16 executives, indust eaders, sales executives, 

as the authoritative reference book for the clans tee : elated ek tenn eles >. 

Southern states—from Texas to Maryland—the to-date facts and statistics about the South's 
fastest growing region of the United States. resources and Industrial progress. 


Relied Upon Everywhere By 


Sales Executives Manufacturers — Leaders 
Engineers ofoye Educators 
Bankers — Librarians 
Editors Railroads Statisticians 


1955 Edition Now Being Mailed 
The new edition of the BLUE BOOK OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


includes complete 1954 Factual data for: the sixteen Southern States. 


Area and Population Finance 


eee Trade and Service , 
Patina Business Volume and 


Mining Economic Summaries for 
p sing Industries each of the 16 Southern states 
Manufacturing Business Volume and Economic 


Utilities Summaries by Regions for 
Railroads the United States 


With a third of the Nation's area and population covered, the BLUE BOOK is 
the only publication that gives the FACTS and FIGURES which illustrate the 
important part each state plays in the economy of the South. 


' ' 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD PUBLISHING CO. | 
P. ©. Box 746 | 

Baltimore 3, Maryland ; 

Please send me postage prepaid ; copies of | 
ur new 1955 edition at your special, pre-publication price of | 
$1.00 « copy. My check for $ is enclosed. 
! 


Complete 1954 Figures and Data for each of the 
16 Southern States shown in above map. 
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Robert Gair Co. Pro 


Purchase of Two So n Firms 


Directors of Robert Gair Co. have ap- 
proved agreements under which the com- 
pany will acquire Southern Advance Bag 
& Paper Co., and Great Southern Box 
Co. Both agreements, will be voted on 
at Gair’s annual meeting in New York 
on April 21. They provide for an ex- 
change of Gair stock for the shares of 
companies it will acquire. Each agree- 
ment is also subject to approval by stock- 
holders of the company being acquired. 

Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co., 
with executive offices in Boston, operates 
at Hodge, La., a pulp mill, kraft paper 
mill, and bag plant with a daily capacity 
of approximately 350 tons. 

The company owns in fee more than 
163,000 acres of timberlands in Louisiana 
and Arkansas, and holds extensive min- 
eral rights in connection with this acre- 
age, including number cf 
gas wells. It also holds 99-year leases 
which entitle it to cut timber on an addi- 
tion 65,000 acres, and as these leases were 
acquired on a lump-sum basis, no further 
rental payments are required. 

A wholly-owned railroad subsidiary 
the North Louisiana & Gulf Railroad Co 
operates 40 miles of trackage through 
the parent company’s timber properties 
and connects with the Rock Island Rail- 
road on the east and the Illinois Central 
on the west 

The Great Southern Box Co., in New 
Orleans, has two wholly-owned subsidi- 
aries located in Jackson and Magnolia, 
Miss., respectively. Great Southern and 
its subsidiaries had total sales of approxi- 
mately $10 million last year 


interest in a 


Great Southern’'s principal product is 
corrugated shipping 
factured in New 
Within the plant for 
the wooden 
boxes has been constructed at Magnolia 
This wirebound box manufacture was 
previously conducted in New Orleans. A 
plant at Jackson also manufac- 
tures cleated shipping boxes 


Winder Aircraft Corp. Plans 
Expansion at Tifton, Georgia 


The Winder Aircraft Corporation of 
" Winder, Georgia, announced that it has 
acquired a large tract of land at Tifton, 
Georgia, and will build a new and mod- 


containers, 
Orleans 


manu- 
ind Jackson 


past year, a new 


fabrication of wire-bound 


second 


ern manufacturing plant in this grow- 
ing and progressive south Georgia town. 

The firm will move its entire facility, 
in the very near future, into the new 
plant, and in the meantime, has leased 
a temporary building in Tifton, where 
limited scale operations will proceed 
until the new plant is completed. 

The aircraft firm has current elec- 
tronic manufacturing contracts with the 
Armed Forces, and will broaden and en- 
large its activities in Tifton, where it 
will manufacture navigational equip- 
ment of a complex nature, for both mili- 
tary and commercial usage. 

Mr. A. W. McCaghren, who has been 
Factory Manager at Winder, will be 
transferred as Factory Manager of the 
new plant at Tifton, Georgia 


‘Electronic Brain’ Will Affect 
Office and Top Management 


“The ‘electronic brain’ will not 
revolutionize office methods,” say 
3enge, Asheville, N. C., man- 
engineer, “it will have a pro- 
found effect on all top management.” 

Digital computers are not only for the 
giant corporations, One recent model can 
be operated with one person, yet might 
turn out as much as six clerks, In billing, 
for example, the equipment is connected 
typewriters. In 
one operation it can prepare the bill, a 
bill a stock slip and shipping 
tags—and punch a new card to boot! 

‘So far,” says, “management 
thinks of the computer as a means to 
slash clerical payrolls. But more impor- 
tant benefits are likely to result from 
better and quicker information to man- 
agements, scheduling of produc- 
tion, reduced inventories and extended 
operations’ research.” 

Benge, 1954 recipient of an award from 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, warned that no management dare 
ignore the digital computer 
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Limestone Quarry to Open 
In Lynchburg, Va., Area 


A Roanoke firm will open a new quarry 
on the Norfolk and Western Railway sev- 
en miles east of Lynchburg at an outlay 
estimated at $250,000. 

A spokesman for the firm said the quar- 
ry will employ between 40 and 5O workers 
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when it gets into full operation by late 
summer. 

The quarry is being opened by the 
Lynchburg Stone Division of the Rocky- 
dale Stone Service Corp., of Roanoke, 
headed by Gordon Willis. 

Around 400 acres of land has been lead 
leased or put under options by the firm. 
It contains from three to six million tons 
of limestone. 

An annual capacity of 200,000 tons is 
anticipated, as compared to the Rocky- 
dale operations near Roanoke of 400,000 
tons yearly, the president added. 


Wire Screen Firm Selects Site 
For $1-million Plant In Miss. 


A new $1,000,000 plant will be estab- 
lished at Brookhaven by the Standard 
Wire Cloth and Screen Company of York, 
Pennsylvania, the Brookhaven-Lincoln 
County Chamber of Commerce has an- 
nounced. 

The new industry would be partially 
financed under provisions of the BAWI 
law for which a bond issue is expected 
to be called soon. 

The plant will be erected on a 14-acre 
site on an old airport just north of the 
modern Johnston Lawnmower Corpora- 
tion plant. It will employ about 300 per- 
sons, 80 per cent of them men. 

Brookhaven was selected after company 
officials weighed the merits of a dozen 
other Mississippi communities and sites 
in surrounding states. The new plant will 
incorporate equipment of all of one of 
the company’s present plants and about 
half of the operations of another. 


Modern St. Louis Bank 
Features Roof-top Banking 


The bank of tomorrow opened last 
month in St. Louis. 

It is one of the world’s most unusual 
banking structures and the first designed 
for roof-top, drive-on banking. 

According to Philip C. Kopitsky, board 
chairman of the State Bank & Trust Co. 
of Wellston, St. Louis suburb, two roof- 
top “Snorkels” built by the Mosler Safe 
Company make the unique banking serv- 
ice feasible. 

Snorkels make it possible for motorists 
to drive onto the roof of the bank and 
transact their business in seconds without 
leaving their cars. 

The teller in each bullet-proof Snorkel 
is stationed 17 feet below the roof on the 
main banking floor. A system of two-way 
speakers and periscope-type mirrors en- 
able the teller and customer to see and 
speak to each other. Each unit has a roof 
with a five-foot overhang to protect the 
customer during inclement weather. 

Built on the roof, the Snorkel looks like 
a king-size TV screen. It was intended 
by Mosler for fast curb-side banking in 
heavily congested areas, but architect 
Bernard Bloom of St. Louis, who designed 
the building, saw that the Snorkel would 
be ideal for roof-top service. 

Construction was handled by the 
George L. Cousins Contracting Co., under 
Bloom’s direction. 
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Oklahoma City Firm Makes 
Dry Cleaning Lexignbent 


Soaps, cleansing fluid, machines and 
methods that were in standard use by 
the dry cleaning industry in 1920 are ob- 
solete today. The ultimate in modern 
equipment is a commercial laundry ma- 
chine manufactured by Midwest Laun- 
dry and Supply Co., Oklahoma City. 

The firm was organized in 1947 as a 
dealer agency under the name of Midwest 
Cleaner Supply Co. In 1949 the name was 
changed and the manufacture of conven- 
tional commercial laundry and dry- 
cleaning machines begun. 

About 13 months ago the company built 
its first combination washer and ex- 
tractor, and within a year about 20 of 
their machines were in operation 
throughout the country. 

The machine sells for $4,000, consider- 
ably underselling similar machines, which 
cost from approximately $10,000 to 
$15,000. 

Midwest makes several models on an 
individual order basis. The machines have 
a capacity of 1,200 pounds of clothes on 
an average day. They are powered by two 
electric motors which perform the wash- 
ing and extracting operations at 25 and 
620 revolutions per minute, respectively. 


Westinghouse Expands Electronic 
Facilities in Maryland 


A new major expansion by Westing- 
house Electric Corporation in the 
Friendship, Md., area was revealed when 
plans for construction of a combined 
manufacturing plant, engineering and of- 
fice building for production of military 
electronic equipment, were announced by 
the company. 

Site of the proposed electronics division 
structure is adjacent to the air arm plant 
on Fort Meade Road on land purchased 
by the company in 1950. It will comprise 
a total of 350,000 square feet with 210,000 
square feet being devoted to manufactur- 
ing space and the remaining 140,000 
square footage to engineering and office 
facilities. 


Missouri Pacific Lines 
Reorganization Approved 


Federal District Judge George H. Moore 
has approved the 1954 plan of reorgani- 
zation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the Missouri Pacific Lines. 
This is essentially the plan negotiated 
with the help of Guy A. Thompson, 
Trustee of all of the Missouri Pacific 
debtor companies. A vote will now be 
taken of the creditors and stockholders 
for their acceptance or rejection. If two- 
thirds of each class voting approve, an 
order of confirmation will be entered. 

After accounting for all charges, Mis- 
souri Pacific System net income for 
January, 1955, was $885,051, compared 
with net income of $102,692 for January, 
last year. 

Gross revenue: For January, 1955, to- 
taled $22,899,076, compared with $23,281,- 
392 for January, last year 
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Investment Return 
by C. R. Walker 


(Continued from page 24) 

sists chiefly of Food products in which 
material costs are higher than average 
and income producing payrolls are lower 
than usual, while manu- 
facturing runs largely to groups which 
are higher (proportionately) in labor in- 
come than in material costs 

A similar situation exists in Trade 
with South Dakota doing a higher pro- 
portion of Wholesale trade with its slow- 
er moving inventories and lower labor 
income 

But when it comes to Farming, there 
can be wonder at Connecticut's better 


Connecticut's 


return 

Detailed analysis brings out two rea- 
South Dakota farm lands cate 
much higher in value, compared to out- 
put, and Connecticut large 
extent on high profit truck crops which 


sons 
relies to a 


are readily marketed in nearby urban 


centers 


South's Problem Complex 


Probably the most 
brought out by the 
the relatively low 
on Farm Capital 
with other industries 

This is a factor that applies not only 
to the leader and but to all 


noteworthy fact 
detail, however, is 
rate of return earned 


Goods, as compared 


tallender 


states alike, and forms one of the bases 
for the low income ratings of Southern 
states. 

It is not by any means the only factor, 
however, that enters into the Southern 
income picture. 

This fact can be illustrated by another 
comparison—one between the Blue Book 
South and the United States, as follows 


Capital Return 


Data U. S. 
Capital Goods Value ($ mil.) 
Farming $ 74.910 
Manufacturing 109,434 
Trade 60,308 
Other Industry 147,227 
Total industry 391,876 
Income ($ mil.) 

Ferming 

Manufacturing 

Trade 

Other Industry 

Total Industry 

Return (°/,) 

Farming 

Manufacturing 

Trade 

Other Industry 

Total Industry 

Per Capita Income ($) 


South 


$ 24,747 
26,199 
16,565 
42,387 

109,898 


15,234 
86,967 
53,156 
31,780 
237,137 


5,855 
16,386 
14,806 
24,253 
61,300 


20.3 
79.5 
88.1 
55.5 
60.5 
1,471 


23.7 
62.5 
89.4 
§7.2 
55.8 
1,133 


It can be noted that when it comes to 
return on Capital Goods investment, the 
South actually shows to slight advan- 
tage in the Farming category. This is due 
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STEEL GRATING MAKES WALKS SAFER 


Sturdy, one-piece construction with tops of all bars flush pro- 
vides open steel flooring and stairs for safe, easier walking. 
Gary Grating is furnished in a wide variety of neat appearing 
designs and sizes—and is tailor-made to fit your needs. For 
complete description and installation pictures on Gary Welded 
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largely to lower land values in the South 
and agricultural output that finds 
market in nearby industries and centers. 

The Region also has an edge in “re- 
turn” with respect to Trade and Other 
Industry, due largely to predominance 
of Retail in the Trade category and Min- 
ing in the other category. 

These advantages are largely offset by 
lower return on Manufacturing invest- 
ment. In the South product value con- 
tains a considerably higher proportion 
of material cost and correspondingly 
lower element of labor income than in 
the average for the United States. 

This disadvantage, however, is far 
from sufficient to account for the lower 
income status of the South. 

Increase of industry other than farm- 
ing is the objective to be shot for, not 
simply to change the structure of South- 
ern industry but to provide ways and 
means of taking population away from 
farms. 

Unless this is done—unless many in 
the South now dependent upon the soil 
for subsistence, can be induced to turn 
to other spheres of endeavor, no amount 
of industrial conversion can bring 
Southern incomes up to a level of those 
of the National average. 

Conversely, even a reasonable amount 
of conversion that lures a substantial 
number of Southern farm hands into 
other industries will go a long way to- 
ward equalizing the income situation. 


Paper Cone and Tube Firm 
To Erect New Plant at Longview 


Sonoco, the largest manufacturer of 
paper cones and tubes in the world will 
establish a plant in Longview, Texas to 
serve the southwestern market, it was 
announced at the headquarters offices in 
Hartsville, S. C., by C. W. Coker, execu- 
tive vice-president of the company. 

The new plant is scheduled to be built 
in Longview in the near future, mean- 
while, movement of machinery to Long- 
view will be started shortly, Coker stated 

The new plant will be located in the 
M. Clint Brown building and it was 
pointed out by company officials that fa- 
cilities would be expanded as rapidly as 
the company increases its sales area in 
the Southwest 

Sonoco’s new Longview plant will have 
the most modern production equipment, 
Coker said, and all employes of the fac- 
tory will be recruited from the Longview 
area with the exception of supervisory 
personnel. 


Celanese Corp. to Build 
Research Center in Charlotte 


Celanese Corp. of America will build a 
new textile fiber research and develop- 
ment center on a 1l4acre site in Char- 
lotte, N. C., Harold Blancke, president, 
said. 

The center will supplement research 
now being conducted at the Celanese 
laboratories in Summit, N. J. 
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$29-million Contract for Tunnel 
Under Baltimore Harbor Let 


Award of a $29,894,081 low-bid contract 
to Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 
of New York for construction of a twin- 
tube tunnel beneath Baltimore Harbor 
has been announced by the Maryland 
State Roads Commission. 

The trench-type tunnel, about 6,300 
feet long, will run from a point on the 
south shore of the Patapsco River east 
of Childs Street, in the Fairfield section, 
to a point on the north shore immedi- 
ately east of Clinton Street. Each of the 
twin tubes will carry two lanes of traffic. 

Designed by Singstad & Baillie, con- 
tracting engineer with the J. E. Greiner 
Company of Baltimore, consulting engi- 
neers for the project, the bottom of the 
tunnel will be about 101 feet below the 
river's surface at the deepest point. The 
roadway will be 89% feet below the sur- 
face at that point. 

The 1.7-mile tunnel, including entrance 
ramps, together with about 14.3 miles of 
approaches, will provide an express route 
through the southeastern and eastern 
sections of Baltimore, linking Routes 
U.S. 1 on the south with U.S. 40 on the 
north. Work on the tunnel will get under 
way in about 10 days and present plans 
call for completion of the project by 
December 1, 1957. 

A trench-type tunnel is one that liter- 
ally is floated into place. Its core is made 
up of massive sections of steel tube. 
These are fabricated ashore and launched 
like so many ships. The sections then are 
lined with inner rings of concrete, floated 
into position, sunk, locked to each other 
in a dredged trench, and covered with 
backfill. Then the watertight bulkheads 
on each section are removed and interior 
work consisting of the tiling, lighting 
and wearing surface for the roadway is 
completed. When a tunnel is bored 
through rock or soil beneath the water 

like the Lincoln Tubes beneath the 
Hudson River in New York—it is called 
a driven shield tunnel. 

Each tube of the Baltimore tunnel will 
have a two-lane roadway 22 feet wide, a 
2 foot, 2*2-inch walkway, and a vertical 
clearance of 14 feet 

Forty-two units of steel tube casing. 
each approximately 300 feet long, will go 
into construction of the tunnel in 21 
twin-tube sections. 

The 21 twin-tube sections will be fabri- 
cated under sub-contract from Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott at three different ship- 
yards—nine at the Camden, N. J., yard 
of the New York Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of M-C&S;: eight at the 
Sparrows Point, Md., yard of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, and: four at the 
Baltimore yard of the Maryland Dry- 
dock Company. 

Another major sub-contractor will be 
the Arundel Corporation of Baltimore, 
which will do the dredging work for 
the tunnel 


It takes a ton of coal to make a ton of 
paper, to judge by a plant near Erie, Pa 
that swallows up 14,000 tons a month 
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COLD-ROLLED SHEETS 


NEWEST PRODUCT OF 


PRODUCTS OF 
NEWPORT STEEL 


Cold-Rolled Sheets 

Hot-Rolled Steel in Coil 
Hot-Rolled Pickled Steel in Coil 
Hot-Rolled Sheets 

Hot-Rolled Pickled Sheets 
Galvonized Sheets 
Galvaonnealed Sheets 
Colorbond Sheets 

Electrical Sheets 

Alloy Sheets and Piates 
Electric Weld Line Pipe 
Roofing and Siding 

Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe 
Culverts 


ECONOMICAL WATERAIL DELIVERY 


Newport Steel is situcted on the Mississippi-Ohio River 
system and the great Cincinnoti rail hub. With the advan- 
tage of location, new river barge facilities and seven major 
railroads, Newport gives eco- 

nomical, dependable delivery 

to the entire area of the Middle 

West and South. 
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Armstrong Cork to Double 
Macon, Georgia, Facility 


Armstrong Cork producer 
of building materials and flooring prod- 
ucts, industrial specialties, and packaging 
products—-will expand its Macon, Ga 
plant to double its present capacity, mak- 
ing it one of the largest fiberboard mills 
in the world, it was announced today 

Architectural contracts have been let 
construction is expected to begin this 
summer, and completion is scheduled for 
mid-1956 

The expansion plans were announced 
by H. R. Peck, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Armstrong Building 
Materials Operations, at the opening ses- 
sion of the eighth annual meeting of the 
company’s wholesale distributors of 
building products 

The Macon Plant 
pany’s other fiberboard factory at Pensa- 


cola 


Company 


ilong with the com- 


Florida, produces a line of building 
products serving primarily structural, in- 
sulating, acoustical, and decorative func- 
tions 

The expansion will add approximately 
212,000 square feet to the 300,000 square 
feet of 
which 


present 


floor space in the present plant 
operating in 1948. The 
buildings will be enlarged and 

second board mill will be set up along- 
side the existing mill; 
ng, pulping 


fabricating 


started 


additional grind- 
drying 
ind painting equipment will 

the wood yard will be re- 


ind warehousing and shipping 


screening, forming 


be installed 
irranged 


facilities will be approximately doubled, 
involving the re-laying of almost a half- 
mile of railroad track. As part of the 
expansion program, a water recovery sys- 
tem will be installed 

Contracts for building design and elec- 
tric power facilities have been let. Most 
of the general engineering work is being 
done by Armstrong’s Engineering De- 
partment 

Walter E 
Treasurer 
on the 
pansion 


Hoadley, Jr., Armstrong 
in an address at the meeting 
company’s building products ex- 
stated that “underlying 
all of our plans in the building materials 
the firm conviction— based 
upon careful study-——that building offers 
tremendous opportunities for longer 
range growth in sales and profits. The 
future indicates a growing use of ‘manu- 
factured materials’ . materials that are 
sometimes called wood substitutes, or 
manufactured parts of a house.” 


plans, 


business is 


$1-million Electric Steel Plant 
To Be Built by Roanoke Group 


A million dollar electric steel mill will 
be erected in Roanoke County by a new 
company conceived and financed by local 
businessmen 

Plans for the new venture were an- 
nounced by John W. Hancock, Jr., presi- 
dent of the firm, Roanoke Electric Steel 
Corp., who said “It is a completely local 
deal, using local scrap, local money and 
local area sales.” 


The new plant will be built on a 19%- 
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Quality Steel For The South... 


Check with Connors before you place your next order 


for steel 


Connors Quality Steel is just hours away from almost 
any pomt in the South 
trolled Electric Furnace Steel, Connors also produces 
Concrete Reinforcing Bars, Bulb-Tees, Fence Posts, and 
Highway Sign Posts from high strength rail steel. 


Call, write or wire us— 
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acre tract which borders Peters Creek, 
the city-county line at that point, and the 
Norfolk and Western Railway's West End 
Yards. It lies between Shenandoah ave- 
nue and Roanoke River. 

Clifton A. Woodrum, attorney for the 
new firm, said application for a corpora- 
tion charter has been made. Company 
officials hope to have the mill in produc- 
tion by Jan. 1 turning out 25,000 tons of 
high grade steel annually. 

It will be the first mill of its type in 
Virginia, using an electric furnace that 
produces its own steel billets—-a semifin- 
ished bar used in rolling out finished 
pieces of steel. 

The mill site is owned by the Norfolk 
and Western. 

Hancock said the railroad has been 
“most helpful” in the venture which, 
among other things, will open up a big 
market for junked automobiles in this 
part of the state. 

One-third of the raw materials will be 
junked cars hammered into bales. Han- 
cock said. The balance will be divided be- 
tween heavy steel, such as beams, and 
machine turnings and borings. 

Now, according to the president, most 
of this stuff is being shipped to Pittsburgh 
and then shipped back into this section 
in the form of new steel. 

The new firm expects to find a market 
for all of the mills output in a 100-mile 
radius of Roanoke. Part of it will be used, 
for instance, by Hancock's present firm 

John W. Hancock, Jr., Inc., steel joist 
fabricators, located at 427 McClanahan 
St., SW., Roanoke. 

The plant will employ about 100, all of 
them local workmen with exception of 
several technical men 


Atlanta Envelope Firm 
Plans $100,000 Expansion 


Atlanta Envelope Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, announced the erection of 10- 
000 additional square feet of space ad- 
joining its present building. The new area, 
scheduled for completion by June, will 
house special equipment for new and ex- 
panded operations. 

The company’s Atlanta building was 
erected only three years ago as a modern 
“showplace” of envelope manufacturing 
Over $100,000 will be invested in the new 
facilities including machinery 
tions. 


installa- 


$2-million Expansion Planned 
By Quaker Oats in Missouri 


The Quaker Oats plant at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, plans expansion of its grain and 
flour storage facilities at an estimated 
cost of more than $2,000,000. 

Cc. R. Martin, manager of the St. Jo- 
seph plant, said the firm will construct a 
million and a half-bushel grain elevator 
and a new flour mill warehouse with an 
area of 16,000 square feet. 

He estimated the expansion would 
mean only nominal addition to the plant's 
present 900 employees. 

The projects were expected to be com- 
pleted during the first half of 1955, ac- 
cording to Mr. Martin. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 





In the annual report to stockholders, 
W. E. Dillard, president and general 
manager of the Central of Georgia Rail- 
road, reported that the company closed 
the year of 1954 with an increase in net 
income for a year in which decreases in 
net income of railroads were the general 
rule. 

The net income for 1954 was $2,764,- 
082.00 compared with $2,727,201.00 for the 
previous year, an increase of $36,881.00. 
The operating ratio for 1954 was 81.40 
against 80.45 for 1953, The net income for 
1954 before provision for mortgage bond 
sinking funds, was equivalent to $16.97 
on the Preferred Stock and $6.05 on the 
Common Stock of the company. 

The dividend arrearage of $15.00 per 
share on the Preferred Stock was paid in 
1954; and on January 21, 1955 a $5.00 divi- 
dend was declared on the Preferred 
Stock for the year 1954, payable $1.25 
quarterly during 1955. 

* . . 

Progressive improvement each quarter 
during 1954 in the earnings of National 
Container Corporation were disclosed in 
the profit and loss statement, issued re- 
cently 

Sales established a new peak at $75,- 
601,294 for 1954, compared with $63,226,- 
596 in 1953. Net income, after taxes, 
amounted to $3,527,769 for 1954, compared 
with $3,600,191 the previous year. After 
preferred dividends, the 1954 earnings 


were equal to $1.01 per share on the 
2,909,033 common shares outstanding at 
the end of the year. This compared with 
$1.07 per share earned in 1953 on 2,808- 
862 common shares then outstanding. 

> -_ . 

Directors of Georgia's largest bank, the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank rec- 
ommended increasing capital and surplus 
from $17 million to $25 million, largest 
in the Southeast. 

Following the bank’s board meeting in 
Savannah, Mills B. Lane, President of the 
bank, said: 

“For years, people in our region have 
worked and hoped for a Southeastern 
bank with $25 million capital. We hope 
this goal will become fact before June 1.” 

The C&S directors recommended: 

1. Sale of 200,000 additional shares of 
common stock at $30 a share to raise $6 
million in new money; 

2. Transferring enough funds from 
undivided profits and contingency re- 
serves to give the bank capital of $9 mil- 
lion and surplus of $16 million; 

3. Raising the regular and extra divi- 
dens of the Citizens & Southern Nation- 
al Bank from an annual rate of $1.35 to 
$1.50. 

Stockholders will be asked to vete in 
favor of the recommendation at a special 
meeting April 12, following which rights 
will be issued allowing stockholders 30 
days to subscribe to two new shares for 


every seven shares they own, Mr. Lane 
said. 
. 7. . 

United States Steel Corporation, in its 
Annual Report for 1954 just released, re- 
cords a 21 per cent decline in ingot pro- 
duction for that year from the record- 
breaking level of 1953 with a 12 per cent 
drop in income dollars, 

Maintenance of a relatively high in- 
come, the report states, partly was due 
to: 1—Termination of the excess profits 
tax, 2—more efficient facilities ($2.5 bil- 
lion spent since 1945) and, 3—-the orderly 
manner in which management antici- 
pated and carried out plans for meeting 
a year of adjustment. 

Sales in the year were $3,250.4 million 
and income was $195.4 million, or a 6 per 
cent return on sales, according to the re- 
port. A breakdown shows that receipts 
from customers were $6.66 per manhour, 
with employment costs running $2.84 and 
the costs of products and services pur- 
chased at $2.32. Stockholders received in 
dividends 23 cents per employe manhour, 
while 17 cents of the $6.66 received from 
customers per manhour was reinvested 
in the business. 

During the year U. S.Steel spent $227.4 
for modernization and additions to its fa- 
cilities, making a total of $2.5 billion for 
such expenditures since the end of World 
War Ii, the report discloses. As of De- 

(Continued on next page) 
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WHO THEY ARE... 


Commander Mills, Inc., 


Vaive Mfr., 


WHY? 
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South West Box Co., Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., American 
Smeiting and Refining Co., Southwest Porcelain Steel Corp., Pedrick Labore- 
tories, Inc., Orbit Velve Co., National Tonk Ce., Frank Wheetiey Pump and 
Lock Joint Pipe Co., General Paint Corp., American Steel and 
Wire Co., Bethiehem Steel Co., Lincoln Electric Co., Southwest Steel Corp., 
Stendard Magnesium Corp., Standard Aluminum Co., Enordo Mfg. Co., Sheffield 
Steel Corp., The Boerdman Co., Youngstown Steel Products Co., Mo-Vi, 
Boyles Gaivanizing Co., Stanley Home Products Co., Santa Fe Engineering and 
Equipment Co., The Fibercast Corp., Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. and many others. 


De nau SITES 


Nearly 100 Industries Selected Oklahoma's 


SAND SPRINGS—TULSA Industrial District! 


NEW SAND SPRINGS 
INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


WHAT THEY MAKE... 


Products manufactured and distributed in 
the national market (many of them export- 
ed) by the Sand Springs-Tulsa area com- 
panies include Textiles, Fruit Jars, Corru- 

ated Boxes, Zine Products, Steel, Electric 

ixtures, Chemicals, Canned Foods, Janitor 
Supplies, Meat Products, Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Dog Food, Porcelain Enameled Steel, 
Paints and Varnishes, Building Materials 


and many others. 





Write for Complete Information 


TRACKAGE @ WAREHOUSES © ABUNDANT WATER 

@ NATURAL GAS © ELECTRIC POWER @ SATISFACTORY LABOR-LIVING 
gw CONDITIONS © COMPLETE BELT-LINE FREIGHT SERVICE — Direct con- 
nections with Frisco, Santa Fe, Katy and Midland Valley Railroads 
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cember 31, 1954, the amount required to 
complete all replacements and additions 
authorized was estimated at $360 million, 
compared with $327 million for the cor- 
responding date a year earlier 


Norfolk and Western tota! income 
ll per 
ous 
cut the 


was 
cent less in 1954 than in the previ- 
but increased efficiency helped 
decline in net income to 
according to the railway’s 


year 
about 
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innual issued this month 
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report 
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months 
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f last year 
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454 and a net income of $26,291,- 
1954, compared with $203,034,371 
$28,077,420 in 1953. Balance of 
come (net income after deduction of pre- 
ferred stock dividends 
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sinking funds and 
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compared to $4.83 the previous year 
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used to carry freight 
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New records were made in 
freight train speed and in average 
freight train tonnage. Both yard and 
road locomotives set new marks for low 
fuel consumption. Despite its mountain- 
ous territory the N. & W. again was 
among the best larger American rail- 
roads in gross ton miles per train hour, 
a measure of efficiency which takes into 
account both train and train 


speed 


railroads 


tonnage 


The railway originated only 375 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous coal compared 
with 42 million tons in 1953 but this de- 
cline of 10.7 per cent was less than the 
The N. & W. originated 
9.6 per cent of all bituminous coal mined 
in the country, highest figure since 1941 
The road hauled 49 million tons for ex- 
port in 1954, compared with 4.1 million 
the year before 


national average 


Capital expenditures during the year 
for property improvement and equipment 
amounted to nearly $18,000,000, bringing 
the total of such expenditures completed 
or authorized since 1945 to $227,418,000 
ill financed without borrowing any 
money 

The listed of such im- 
provements including a large addition to 
at Norfolk, new yard and 
shop facilities at Lamberts Point (Nor- 
folk), Petersburg, Bluefield, Portsmouth, 
Ohio and Columbus, a steam turbine elec- 
tric new freight and 


report scores 


grain elevator 


locomotive cars, 





WISCONSIN-POWERED 


BADBLTOR Speeds Up 
, MATERIALS HANDLING 


...CUTS COSTS! 


This ingeniously designed exten- 
sion hoist lifts materials up as 
high as 80 ft. in one minute, ac- 
cording to the builder, Campbell 
Equipment Co., Chicago, Il. Pro- 
vides easy, one man, one hand 
control and delivers all kinds of 
loose and bulk materials directly 
to the working area for automatic 
dumping or removal by work- 
men, Designed for use on. con- 
struction or storage jobs, it elimi- 
nates dangerous swinging buckets 
and risky reaching operations. 
Can be used with platform, wheel- 
barrow or scoop, carrying up to 
1,000 Ibs. per load. 
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ment for the dependable foolproof Lugging Power of 
Wisconsin Heavy-Duty AIR-COOLED Engines .. . 
power that Fits the Job and the Equipment, delivering 
maximum on-the-job service with minimum servicing. 
You can't do better than to specify “Wisconsin Engine 
Power” for the equipment you design and build. 
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track, signalling, station and miscellane- 
ous safety projects. It noted that almost 
80 per cent of all tracks are now laid 
with rail weighing 130 pounds or more 
per yard. 

The raiiway’s taxes amounted to $27,- 
492,170, or $489 per share of common 
stock. Taxes amounted to $1,510 for each 
employee and exceeded net income by 
$1,201,000. 

After $887,000 was appropriated for 
dividends on the adjustment preferred 
stock, the company paid common stock 
dividends of $19,691,000, or $3.50 per share 
It was the fifty-eighth consecutive year 
with dividends on adjustment preferred 
stock and the fifty-fourth consecutive 
year with dividends on common stock. 

. . . 

Total consolidated earnings of Cities 
Service Company and subsidiaries in 
1954 were $60,397,240, of which $43,724.- 
163 was net income and $16,673,077 was 
consolidated profits from the sale of the 
remaining Cities Service domestic utility 
interests, W. Alton Jones, Chairman of 
the Board, reported to stockholders. 

The total earnings of $60,397,240 were 
equivalent to $15.23 per share. The net 
income of $43,724,163 ws equivalent to 
$11.02 per share in 1954, as compared with 
net income of $50,720,779 or $12.79 per 
share in 1953 on shares outstanding De- 
cember 31, 1954 

Consolidated gross income in 1954 was 
$826,325,984 compared with $845,940,982 in 
1953, these amounts reflecting the elim- 
ination of the gross earnings of utilities 
sold in 1954. 

>. . a. 

“Florida, Land of Sunshine” is the title 
of Florida Power & Light Company's at- 
tractive 1954 annual report which has 
gone out to its stockholders. 

The company’s own figures help reflect 
how Florida is outstripping the rest of 
the nation in rate of growth through its 
depression-resistant, year-around tourist 
industry backed by an expanding man- 
ufacturing empire. 

Since 1945, FP&L statistics show: 

Plant capability has been increased 253 
per cent against 105 per cent for the na- 
tion. 

Customers have increased 138 per cent, 
compared to 50 per cent for the country 
as a whole. 

Electric sales are up 244 per cent, com- 
pared with 112 per cent for the nation 
To keep ahead of Florida's rapid growth, 
FP&L stockholders are being told that 
the utility: 

Spent a record breaking $41.7 million 
on new construction during 1954 

Added 747 miles of distribution 
during the year. 

The 1955 construction budget will boost 
construction for the first four years of 
its $410 million, 10-year program to $150 
million 

Common stock earnings were equiva- 
lent to $3.50 per share. Common stock 
dividends were $1.75 per share, the bal- 
ance being used by the company for its 
tremendous construction program. 


lines 
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R. S. Abrams, of Tonawanda, New York, 
has been appointed Plant Manager of the 
new Linde silicones plant at Long Reach, 
West Virginia, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Linde Air Products Com- 
pany, a Division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. Mr. Abrams was 
previosuly Manager of Silicone Produc- 
tion and Development at Linde’s Tona- 
wanda facilities. 

Other assignments announced by the 
Company include: J. J. Doub, Superin- 
tendent of Production; Herbert Wick- 
man, Superintendent of Administration; 
H. C. Givens, Chief Chemist; G. M. 
Fowles, Plant Engineer; J. W. Ramsey, 
Office Supervisor; J. P. Daneman, Pur- 
chasing Agent; and J. J. Hock, Industrial 
Relations Representative. All are being 
transferred from Tonawanda, where 
Linde has been producing silicones for 
several years. 

s . 

Gerald Haywood, director of the Luke, 
Md., research laboratory of West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, has been 
promoted to the position of technical as- 
sistant to the director of technological re- 
search and development of the company, 
it was announced. 

A veteran of 40 years of research for 
the company, Mr. Haywood holds a num- 
ber of important patents in the fields of 


pigmerts and machine coating of paper. 
He holds an honorary Doctor of Science 
degree from Centre College. 

. . . 

Several men have been named in field 
personnel changes announced by the B. 
F. Goodrich Company Tire & Equipment 
Division. 

Clare E. Sears, formerly district man- 
ager at Washington, has been transferred 
to Charlotte in the same capacity. 

William A. Hays, formerly New Orleans 
district manager, is the new district man- 
ager at Washington. 

Clarence W. Harp, formerly a wholesale 
supervisor at Atlanta, has been promoted 
to district manager in New Orleans. 

William E. Childress, fcxmerly a whole- 
sale supervisor, has been promoted to 
district manager at Dallas. 

In other appointments, Miles E. Collins 
has been named manager of retail opera- 
tions for the Atlanta, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis and New Orleans districts. 

William B. Phillips has become manag- 
er or retail operations for the Charlotte, 
Jacksonville, and Washington districts. 

Ted Curry is the new manager of retail 
operations for the Kansas City, Omaha, 
and St. Louis districts. 

A reorganization of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department at Wheeling Steel 
Corporation was effective recently, ac- 
cording to L. H. Brown, Assistant Vice 
President 

Chandler G. Lewis will 
chief industrial engineer, 
Brooks will serve 


continue as 
and Wayne T. 
as Director of Labor 


Relations. R. S. Carnahan has been 
named Personnel Director, and E, A. But- 
ledge has been named Assistant Person- 
nel Director. These are all staff positions 
serving the Operating Division of Wheel- 
ing Steel. 

. oO . 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad 
Company has announced recently Mr 
Marion T. Sanders is appointed General 
Agent, Birmingham, Alabama, succeeding 
Mr. Claud E. Shannon, whose retirement 
has been announced. 

e eo . 

Marion Shaw has been appointed field 
service representative in the Richmond, 
Va., area for Whirlpool Corporation, it 
was announced by Chet Worthington, 
parts and service manager. The appoint- 
ment is: part of an expansion program 
of the service administration department 
of the company, and increases to 14 the 
number of field service areas. 

Distributors in the Richmond field 
servicing area include Goldberg Electric 
Products Co., Richmond; McClain & 
Pleasants, Inc., Charlotte, N. C.; Associ- 
ated Distributing Co., Columbia, S. C.; 
Banks-Miller Supply Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., and Nash-Steele-Warren, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Inc., 


Jack D. Tolliver has been appointed 
manager of the recently established Sales 
Development Division of Tube Turns, 
Louisville, Ky., the nation’s oldest and 
largest manufacturer of welding fittings 

(Continued on next page) 
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and flanges for industrial piping systems. 
The announcement was made by John 
G. Seiler, executive vice president and 
general manager of Tube Turns, a divi- 
sion of the National Cylinder Gas Com- 
pany, Chicago 

Tube Turns’ Sales Development Divi- 
sion succeeds the company’s Engineering 
Service Division, formed in 1945, and will 
be staffed with the same personnel. 


Appointment of Charles S. Gregory to 
issistant general freight agent in New 
Orleans touched off a series of promo- 
tions in GM&O’s Traffic Department 

Succeeding Gregory as division freight 
traffic manager at Birmingham, Alabama 
is Glenn Keen, who is replaced at Mont- 
gomery division freight 
traffic manager by George D. Villar. Pro- 
moted to commercial agent at Jackson, 
Mississippi, in Mr. Villar’s place is J. F. 
Brown, formerly of Kansas City, Mis- 
At Kansas City, Chief Clerk J. W. 
promoted to freight traffic 


Alabama, as 


souri 
Smith 
igent 


was 


. . . 

Harold W. Parker of Dover has been 
ippointed sales representative for Stone 
Container Corporation for the states of 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia, accord- 
ing to David R. Lepper 


Vice 


president 


and general manager of the corrugated 
box firm’s Easern Division, Philadelphia. 
. . . F 

J. H. Loomis has been appointed Man- 
ager of Worthington Corporation's St. 
Louis office as announced recently by W. 


J. H. Loomis 


A. Meiter, General Sales Manager of the 
Corporation. Previously, Mr. Loomis had 
been serving as General Line Salesman 
ind Compressor Specialist at the Worth- 
ington Chicago District Office. 

P. A. Mack, former manager of the St. 
Louis Office, has been appointed Special 


Representative in which capacity he will 
devote his full time te the development 
of business through special customers 
and assignments. 

. f o 

Mr. Kichard G. Thomson has been ap- 
pointed Traffic Representative for Mer- 
cury Motor Express, Inc. with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Georgia, it was an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Thompson will handle the central 
Georgia territory out of Atlanta. His 
headquarters will be 693 Humpries St. 8. 
W., Atlanta. 

. * . 

Mr. Robert M. Fritz has been appointed 
sales representative, C. T. Fuller, South- 
western District Sales Manager for Wol- 
verine Tube, Division of Calumet & Hec- 
la, Inc., announced recently. 

Mr. Fritz will contact petro-chemical 
processors and refiners in Oklahoma and 
North Texas. He will headquarter in Wol- 
verine Tube’s Tulsa Oklahoma office: Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma. 

> > . 

H. Clay Hansen has been appointed 
agricultural specialist in the Arkansas 
Fertilizer District for Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, R. M. Morehead, 
district sales manager, has announced. 
His headquarters will be at the Olin 
Mathieson plant in North Little Rock. 

The new assignment will be largely in 
Arkansas. He will work with the various 
agricultural agencies in the state and 
with Arkansas banks to assist them in 
their agricultural programs. 
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Mr. H. L. Simmons, president of Sarco 
Company, Inc. announced recently that 
Hoffman & Hoffman Company succeeded 
the Royster H. Johnson Company as their 
sales representative in North and South 
Carolina. 

The new Sarco sales representative, 
Hoffman & Hoffman Company, has sales 
offices in Greensboro, N. C., Raleigh, N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 

_ > >. 

William L. Krapf, Manager of Bulkley, 
Dunton Processes, Inc. of New York City 
announced the appointment of Rawson & 
Company of Houston, Texas, R. R. Roth- 
rock of New Orleans, Louisiana, and the 
Henry P. Thompson Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio as representatives for Bulkley, 
Dunton equipment. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Inland Steel Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Ill, has acquired the 
plant and stocks of Arthur C. Harvey 
Company, Boston, steel and aluminum 
distributor, according to an announce- 
ment by Charles L. Hardy, Ryerson pres- 
ident. Ryerson plans to consolidate its 
Greater Boston operations at the Harvey 
plant, Everett st. and Harvey Steel rd., 
Allston district, Boston, 

. . 

Acquisition of Brooks Equipment and 
Manufacturing Co. by the Ingersoll Kal- 
amazoo (Mich.) Division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. has been announced. The Brooks 
company, whose plant in Knoxville, 
Tenn. makes the Brooks Load Lugger, a 
materials handling device, will be op- 
erated as a subsidiary of Borg-Warner. 

President of the new subsidiary will 
be J. H. Ingersoll, who also is President 
of the Ingersoll Kalamazoo, Ingersoll 
Products and Ingersoll Conditioned Air 
divisions of Borg-Warner. R. F. Schutz 
has been named Vice President of Brooks. 

Mr. R. A. Schoenfeld, Sales Manager of 
the Wheelco Instruments Division, Bar- 
ber-Colman Company, Rockford. Illinois, 
announces the appointment of the R. H. 
Wittbold Company, 1951 Richmond Ave- 
nue, P. O. Box 6061, Houston 6, Texas, as 
an exclusive representative for the sale 
of Wheelco Industrial Instruments and 
Combustion Safeguards in the Houston 
area. 

Swieco, Inc., 1512 E. Lancaster, Fort 
Worth 3, Texas, has been appointed the 
exclusive representative for Wheelco In- 
dustrial Instruments in the Fort Worth 
area. 

o -_ a 

Appointment of Southern Engineering 
Service, Inc., International Airport, Mi- 
ami 48, Florida, as authorized distributor 
of Parker o-rings is announced by D. W 
Holmes, sales vice president of The Park- 
er Appliance Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Henry Weaver, vice president of South- 
ern Engineering Service, reports his firm 
will stock a range of sizes and kinds of 
o-rings for prompt servicing of needs in 
the Florida area. 


APRIL MINETEEN FIFTY-FivVeE 


Expansion of the Cummins regional 
organization has been announced by 
Cummins Engine Company, Inc., of Co- 
lumbus, Indiana, with the opening of the 
Piedmont Regional Office at Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

In charge of the Piedmont Region, 
which consists of the States of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, is R. R. MacDonald. Mr. MacDon- 
ald's headquarters in Greensboro will be 
at 601 North Elm Streec. 


Kenneth C. Meinken, president of the 
Electronic Tube Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, 18, Pa., announces the oppointment 
of new sales representatives as follows: 
Harvey Teplitz, who will handle ETC 
sales in Ohio; Arthur H. Lynch & Asso- 
ciates, state of Florida; Floyd Fausett & 
Son, states of Alabama, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee; and S. S. Lee As- 
sociates, states of Maryland, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and portions of West 
Virginia, 
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Kentucky Chemical Plant 
Sets High Safety Mark 


Over 2 million man hours without a 
lost-time accident is the record proudly 
held by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany'’s Louisville, Kentucky, installation, 
according to J. L. Nelson, plant manager 
The last disabling injury occurred on 
September 3, 1953, said Nelson. Since this 
time, over 15 months ago, some 2,200,000 
man hours have been worked without a 
accident at the large plasti« 
and rubber-making plant of BFG Chemi- 
al 
Nelson 
belief 
the 
n safety 


lost-time 


said that, contrary 
the field 
top nine industries of 


to popular 
ranks among 
the country 


chemical 


Monsanto Producing Polyethylene 
Commercially at Texas City 


Monsanto Chemical Company's Plastics 
Division is producing polyethylene com- 
mercially at Texas City 
nounced by E. S. Childs 
of the product 

Polyethylene is the newest in the line- 
up of Monsanto plastics 


Tex., it was an- 


sales manager 


Childs reported that as production in- 
creases to the 
of resins and 


level 
a full line 
for bottles 
cable 


capacity 
ts to offer 
suitable 


compan 
expec 
com pe 


inds coatings 


film. wire insulation jacketing and 
nto's 


“hilds 


first entry into polyethy- 


said is based on a high- 


pressure process. However, the company 
has been and is conducting extensive re- 
search into a low-pressure polymeriza- 
tion process. This is expected to produce 
a type of polyethylene with properties 
which will allow its application in en- 
tirely new fields. Principle advantages of 
a low-pressure material are higher heat 
distortion permitting sterilization and in- 
ceased strength.” 

Commenting on increased competition 
as additional suppliers of polyethylene 
enter production, Childs said: “Present 
markets for the material have yet to be 
fully Keen competition that is 
in evidence already will force resin ma- 
chinery and production efficiency develop- 
ment programs into higt The next 
two or three polyethylene’s 
growth should witness more advances 
than have taken place during its previ- 
our 15-year history.” 


satisfied 


gear 


years of 


Micolas Cotton Mills Plan 


Expansion For Alabama Plant 

Plans for a $500,000 expansion of the 
Micolas Cotton Mills in Opp has been an- 
nounced by Fred M. Lyon, president. 

The expansion project calls for the erec- 
tion of two modern additions to the ex- 
isting plant. 

The new addition will give employment 
to approximately 125 more persons 

Tne Opp Cotton Mills were expanded 
in February of this year with the addi- 
tion of a new building on the west end 
of the present plant with 23,224 spindles 
and 200 looms being added 


Fred M. Lyon, president of the two 
cotton mills, said that the new project 
weuld involve approximately half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The Opp and Micolas mills are employ- 
ing 900 people at the present time and 
have continued to expand each year since 
they were established more than 30 years 
ago. They have an annual payroll of 
$1,750,000. 


NEW PLANTS 
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Page, Sutherland & Page. 602 West Ave 
and C Page & Son, First Federal & Loan 
Bidg.. Archts 

AUSTIN Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas A. Ganssle 
Chief Engr., let contract to Boyer & Lagow 
P.O. Box 4074, Austin, for central office build- 
ing air-conditioning 

BEEVILLE—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. let contract to Wagner Construction Co 
166 W. Colorado St., Victoria, for Fleetwood 
&* Dial Building. Phelps, wees & Sim- 
mons, 342 W. Woodlawn Ave., P.O. Box 8127 
Laurel Heights Station, San Antonio, Archts 

CENTER Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., K. A. Ganssle, Chief Engr.. 308 S. Akard 
St..Dallas, plans addition to building. 

COLORADO CITY—Southwestern Bell Te! 
ephone Co. let contract to Suggs Construction 
Co., P.O. Box 3409, Big Spring. for dial of- 
fice building. Preston M. Geren, 1607 Fort 
Worth National Bank Bidg Fort Worth 
Archit 

COPPERAS COVE — Mid-Texas Telephone 
Co. received bid of $7,678 from Eakin Con- 
struction Co., P.O. Box 494, Killeen, for dia! 
building. Arthur Mathis, Jr., 320 South Texas 
Bidg.. San Antonio, Archt 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Centra! Power & Light 
Co. plans building addition, 120 N. Chaparral! 
St R. L. Vogler, 225 Oleander St., Archt 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Gulf Compress, 201 N 
19th St.. let contract to Edgeworth Constr 





Backed by over 40 years oi reliable service. the 
QUINN STANDARD is recognized as the finest con- 
crete pipe form the world over. Thousands of pipe 
manufacturers. from the smallest to the largest. look 
to Quinn for equipment to produce the finest con- 
crete pape at the lowest possible costs. 


© QUINN HEAVY DUTY PIPE FORMS 

For making pipe by hand methods by either the 
wet or semi-dry process. Sizes for pipe from 10 
to 120° and larger. Tongue and groove or bell end 
pipe in any length desired. 

WRITE TOOAT fer complete information ond extimetes. 

Miso manulacturers of 
QUINN CONCRETE PIPE MACHINES 


e 
(77774 Mie BLL LS 





1 


Send us your blu 
to fabricate specia 


Box 4 


ints. 
sections to any desired 
extent and welcome opportunities to make 
money-saving suggestions. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 


WYOMING 
(Witkes-Barre Area) 


Sales Representatives pe ME neg, Ban 


PERFORATED METALS:=- 
FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


The “Ornamental” light-gauge designs here 
illustrated are only a few o 
can choose from in our new Catalog 39 and 

we are always pleased to quote on original Sé 
designs or special work of any kind. 

For larger unit-openings, using metals up to 

«” im thickness, we offer a wide variety of 
equally attractive designs in our Catalog 36 

on Diamond Architectural Grilles. 


the many you 


We are equi 


PENNA. 


Consult Your Classified Tel ne 








Pleats epereting of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





“"SERVING THE SOUTH" 


Storage tanks — Pressure vessels 
Welded steel plate construction 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 





EPPINGER & RUSSELL CO. 


80 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


Clean Pressure Treated 
TIES — POLES — PILING — LUMBER 








CREOSOTE © WOLMAN BRAND SALTS 
CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 

















JACKSONVILLE, FLA. © 


TREATING PLANTS 


EDDINGTON, PA. © NORFOLK, VA. 





MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 








Co., 433 Villa Dr., at $318,260 for two ware 
houses on 19th St. 
ORPUS CHRISTI—J. M. Wilson received 
bid from A. A. Rickaptecber, 506 Ohio St., 
t $50,534 for alterations to bowling alley. 
in3 Tenth 7m, a & Tomlinson 
Palmero St., 

DA LLASThe Shipper Warehouse & Com- 
press Co., 2901 S. Lamar St., received bid from 
O’ Rourke Constr. Co., 1001 Commerce St., at 
$341,500 for cotton warehouse and compress, 
Lamar & Forrest Sts. Easterwood & Easter- 
wood, Amicable Bldg.. Waco, Tex., Archts. 

DALLAS — Toole & Cunningham, Brook- 

hollow Industrial District, 
Frank Riker, Maple Ave., at $69,800 for 
warehouse and office buildin co 9000 Sov- 
ereign St. F. J. Woerner & , 1008 Stone- 
wall St.. Archts 

DALLAS — Wilcox Trend Gathering Sys- 
tem, Inc., plane additional pipeline facilities 
to cost 000. 

EAGLE PASS — Southwestern Bell a. 

hone Co., c/o K. A. Ganssle, Chief Eng 

S. Akard St.. Dallas. plans dial building 
ae, N.E. cor. of Monroe & Quarr Ty Sts 
LGIN—Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
308 S. Akard St.. Dallas, K. A. Ganssle, Chief 
Ener. received bids for dial building at East 


St 
ENCINAL — Southwestern Bell Tele 
. . A. Ganssle, Chief Engr., ‘ ¢ 
_ ee, plans dial building on 


~- Southwestern Beil Telephone 
Akard St.. J. A. Ganssle, Chief 
Dallas, received bids for repeater 
located on Abilene-Sweetwater Ca- 


hone 


building, 


SAL LS CITY — Southwestern Bell 
phone Co., 308 S. Akard St., Dallas 
Ganssle. Calet Enegr.. 
office buildin 
FORT WORTH—S & H Green Stamp Co.. 
c/o Walter Beinecke, Jr., 114 Fifth Ave.. New 
York, plans warehouse and office building 
Seminary Dr. & Lubbock St., to cost approx 
$500.000 
HEARNF — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. let sub-contract to R. Butler, Inc., 
P.O. Box 471, Bryan, for addition and alter- 
ations to Linden *‘6"’ Dial Bldg. Cato, Austin 
& Evans, 2401 LaBranch St., Houston, Archts 
HOUSTON — Buffalo Building Corp. re- 
ceived bid of $219,318 from Linbeck Constr 
Corp.. Box 13007, for office building at Buf- 
falo Drive & Rosine St. Koetter Tharp, 
1103 S. Shepherd Drive. Archts 
HOUSTON — Ethyl! Corp. let contract to 
Scheffe Constr. Co., 4000 Westheimer St., 
Houston, at $83,438 for gasoline testing lab- 
oratory on W. Alabama Ave. in Wesleyan 
Center. Kuehne. Brooks & Barr, 203 Perry- 
Brooks Bidg., Austin, Assoc. Archt 
HOUSTON — Houston Technical Labora- 
tories, 2424 Branard St.. plan plant and head- 
quarters building at Richmond Road & Buf- 
falo Speedway. Ford, Colley & Tamminga. 
3416-A Louisiana St.. Archts 
HOUSTON — Key Club received bid from 
Brown Constr. Co., 5105 Avenue L, at $23,959 
for swimming pool and bath house, 2121 Sage 
Road. Wylie, Vale & Floyd & James, 915 
Lovett Blvd.. Assoc. Archts 
HOUSTON ~- Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.. c/o A. Ganssie, Chief Engr., 308 S 
Akard St.. Dallas, plans Braeburn dial of- 
fice building, corner 16th & Cypress Sts 
HOUSTON United Gas Corp., 112) Texas 
St.. plans service center. Hirsh Road near 
Laura Koppe Road. to cost approx. $150,000 
Hamilton Brown, 2017 W. Gray Ave., Archt 
LONGVIEW Earl Hollingsworth plans 
$1,500,000 petroleum building. Wilson, Morris 
& Crain, 3330 Graustark St., Houston, Archts 
LUBBOCK Armstrong Moving & Storage 
‘o.. 2303 Avenue H. Lubbock. received bid 
of $141,114 from R Bell & Co., Box 3117 
for warehouse. Dewitt & Maeker, 1203 College 
Ave Archts 
MERKEL — Southwestern Bell 
Co. 308 S Akard St.. Dallas. K. A. Ganssle 
Chief Engr., received bids for repeater bulld- 
ing. located en Abilene-Sweetwater Cable 
NEW BRAUNFELS—New Braunfels Tex- 
tile Mills received bids for card and spinning 
building at plant site 
ODESSA Odessa Natural Gasoline Co 
plans $1,500,000 in facilities in plant 
PFLUGERVILLE-—Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co., 308 S. Akard St.. Dallas, K. A 
Ganssie, Chief Engr., received bids for com- 
munity dial building ; 
ROSCOE — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
‘o.. 308 S. Akard St.. Dallas. K. A. Ganssie 
Chief Engr... received bids for repeater build- 
ing. located on Sweetwater-Colorado C ity ca- 
ble 
_ SABIN AL. Southwestern Bell 
{ K. A. Ganssie. Chief Engr.. 308 S. Akard 
St Dallas. plans dial office building 
SAN ANTONIO-.Aztec Ceramic Co. High- 
way 90 East, plans warehouse and offices on 
Highway 90 East. Dukes & Williams, 725 W 
Hildebrand San Antonio, Archt.-Engr 
SAN ANTONIO—Corona Realty Co. Inc. 
S15 Ave. B.. received bid from Howard Bum- 


Tele- 
K. A. 


plans commercial dial 


Te'ephone 


Telephone 
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baugh & Co., 1524 S.W. Military Dr., San 
Antonio 11, at $71,913 for buildin for Uni- 
versal Book-Bindery, 815 A 

SAN AN TONIO ~~ Austin “Hemphill, Inc., 
c/o Kearney Albeugh, 215 Travis Bidg., - 
contract to Greiber, 216 Newberry, 
— 713 pond automobile building, 100 block San 


SAN “ANTONIO—st Mary's Develo 
Co. received bid of $48,424 from W iter 
Matera for body and paint Fe for Jordan 
motor Co., won St. oy A 

SAN ANTONIO—The erat Co. pians of- 

fice and warehouse on 93-acre site. Bartlett 
Cocke, 3501 Broadway, San Antonio, Archt. 

SAN MARCOS—San Marcos Telephone Co., 
H. Y. Price, Mgr., plans telephone building. 
yee = Granger, sod E. 5th St., Austin, Tex., 


TYLER—General Electric Loy She 
tady, New York, plans $15,000,000 my “ 
manufacture home cooling units 

TYLER—Nationa!l Homes Corporation, La- 
fayette, Ind. let contract to Peterson & Lacy. 
Box 474, Dallas, for manufacturing plant on 
44-acre site near Tyler, estimated to cost 
$1, a 000. 

UVALDE — Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S. Akard St.. Dallas, K. A. Ganssle, 
pol Engr., received bids for building ad- 


itlo 
aie TORIA—Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., 308 S he St.. Dallas, K. A. Ganssle, 
Chief Engr., let contract to Sam Pieper. P.O. 
Box An jille, for alterations to buildin 
WA — International Paper Co., Milk 
Ouaaines Division, 220 E. 42nd St.. New 
York, plans $500,000 paper container factory 


VIRGINIA 

COVINGTON— West Mg Pulp & Paper 
Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, received bids 
for research laboratory building 

GLOUCESTER— Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. received bids for service building and fa- 
cilities. 

HAMPTON Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
let contract to Virginia Engineering Co., 
Newport News, for Peninsula district serv- 
ice buil Gina. ant 

LYNCHBU ebcock & Wilcox Co., C 
H. Gay, te New York. plans multi- 
million-dollar manufacturin plant to pave 
the way for new Atoms-for-Peace ane 

RICHMOND Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of 
Richmond received bids for building altera- 
tions, N. LF. corner Vine & Main Sts. 

RICHMOND — Virginia Electric & Power 
Co plans $53,000,000 on new construction; 
additional $11,700,000 for hydro-electric de 
velopment at Roanoke Rapids, and $7,300,000 
for third generating unit at Possum Point 
Power station near Quantico. 

WARRENTON—Nu-Tread Co. received bids 
for construction of sales and recapping plant. 
W. B. Van Bakergem, Richmond, Archt.- 


Engr 
YORKTOWN —American Ol! Co. let 
tract to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co 
tank farm at new refinery 
YORKTOWN American Oj! Co. let con- 
tract to M. W. Kellogg Co. of New York City 
for multi-million-dollar refinery. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

BECKLEY Col. J. Kemp Mclaughlin 
Chief ot Staff of West Virginia Air National 
Guard, plans ex diture of between $5 mil- 
lion and $6 million for expansion of Raleigh 
County Memorial Airport for military use 
Air National Guard 

MOUNDSVILLE— National Aniline Div. of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. plans multi- 
million-dollar plant to produce organic iso- 
cyanates 

PARKERSBURG. The Borg-Warner Corp 
Chicago, purchased 322-acre site West of 
City, to be used for future expansion 

PT. PLEASANT—Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. plans $183,000 expenditure for 
additional outside pliant facilities 


con- 
for large 





o Vertical Boring Mill. 2 heeds, 
. adj. reil 
4 spindle drill 4 motors 
2 KH Allen 6 spindle drill 6 motors 
eer sy en ee 


#5 Fester turrent 144" ber cap. mtzd. 

46" x 15° centers Johanson engine lathe 

24" x 17° centers Fitchberg engine 
lethe 

28 Milweukee Universe! Miller moter 
teble 13" x 47". 


CLARENCE J. O'BRIEN 
1032 Commercial Trust Bidg., Phile. 2, Pe. 








FOR SALE 


20 New, Brass, 4”, Flanged Motor 
Operated Valves with Manual Hand 
Wheel. Fraction of Manufacturer's Price. 
POWER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
P. ©. Bex 1-6, Richmond 1, Virgiaie 











FOR SALE 

|—Complete lime ey plant. 

1 0'—7' « 120-8 « 150 — 
a x 16", 36" x 16" and 24" 
1 ‘and 5° x SO" dryers. 
New Dryers—Kiln s—-Coolers 
Used & rebuilt grinding & crushing machinery. 
Bali and Tube Mills. 
W. P. HEINEKEN, 


* crushing rolls. 


INC., 50 Breed St. N. Y. 








PIPE COMPANY inc. 
rorment 


y 
ALBERT & DAVIDSON PIPE CORP. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE EAST 
Ssomints ond Welded ye 1000 


SIN, 
Coo GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
new. ee 


TRI EC TTT TT (ae) 











CASH 


FOR USED TRANSFORMERS 


THE ELECTRIC SERVICE CO 
5317 Hetsel $¢., Cincianeti 27, Oble 





WANTED—Surplus Machinery 


Pulverizers, Filters, Mixers, Screens 
Hell and Tube Mills, Tanke 
shore machines atallahle 


?. ©. Gex 1351, Church St. Statios 
New York 6. N.Y. 


Rotary Drvers 
Advise if plant with 











MANUFACTURING SITE 


One of the best in the South, 234 acres of land 
Norfolk & Western Railway, over two millions of 
allons of pure cold soft water each twenty-four 
) wom For particulars write 


A. 8. Cover (owner) 
Elkton, Virginia 











@ Inventions for Sale 


MANU FACTURERS—Write for our sy 
Classification Sheet of Inventions for 





Louis, Mo 








Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 


CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


LOS ANGELES 





ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 
Engineering Division 
ATLANTA 


DESIGN @ MODERNIZATION STUDIES @ APPRAISALS 
MACHINERY LAYOUTS @ AIR CONDITIONING 
POWER PLANTS 








investigations 
and 
Reports 
DESIGN ® 
Industrials, 


ENGINEERS 


Appreisals 
Management 


e CONSTRUCTION 


Public Utilities, Process Plants 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


INC. 
CHICAGO 





PALMER AND BAKER, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys— R eportes— Design —Supervision —Consul tation 
Transportation aod Trafic Problems 
Tunoeis—-Bridges— High ways— Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


MOBILE, ALA 


NEW ORLEANS. LA 


HARVEY, LA 





FREDERICK SNARE CORPORATION 
Engsmeers—Comsractors 


HARBOR WORKS @ BRIDGES @ POWER PLANTS © 
DAMS @ DOCKS AND TERMINALS. 


DIFFICULT AND UNUSUAL FOUNDATIONS A SPECIALTY 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 7 


HAVANA, CUBA; LIMA 


PERU: 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA: CARACAS, 


VENEZUELA; SAN JUAN. PUERTO RICO; GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR. 





VIRGINIA ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


INC. 


ENERAL CONTRACTORS 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 


BUILDING ¢ HEAVY ¢ HIGHWAY e UTILITIES 





ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Ben ©. Hopam. 
INVESTIGATIONS 


CONSULT: - 
CONSTRUCTION & PLODUCTION CONTROL 


COMMERCIAL — INDUSTRIAL — ecie 


LINGER BLDG. SUITE 216 
NORTH LITTLE ROCK. ARK. 








WILEY & WILSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Steam end Electric Distribution. Power Pleats. gy Planning, Water Supply. 





and Water Tr 
Airports, Industrial Pian 
Maen 7 


620 « t Street 
Lenebburg. Virginis 


Stree and Pavements, sad 
Pieans — Supervision 


Branch Office 
Tll West Main 8 
Richmond 20, Virginia 





DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Conmsuliong Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
TraMec Problems 
Tadustrial Plants 
Ratiroads 
Pubways 
Power Plants 


190 MN. Wacker Drive, Chicage 6, ft. 
70 MeAllister Street, San Francisee, Cal. 


Grade Separations 
Ex pressways 
Tunnels 

Municipal Works 


Watson and Hart 


Consultants for Civil. Electrical, Mechan 


al and Sanita Engineering P 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





Sverdrup & Parcel, inc. 
Conmsudsong cto 


Bridges, Structures and 
Industrial and Power Plant tedesning 


Syotioate Trust Bidg., St. Lowts 1, Me. 
Bush St., San Francisee 4, Cailf. 





Wiedeman and Singleton 
Conmsudteng Brgineer: 
WATER WORKS, SEWERS. SEWAGE 
ISPOSAL, APPRAISALS. VALUA- 
TIONS, REPORTS 
760 W. Peachtree Street, NW 
ATLANTA. GA 


Hunting, Larsen & Dunnells 
Engmneer: 
Incustrtal Plante Warehouses 


1150 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. Pe 





Gustave M. Goldsmith 
Coasudseng Engeneer 
Genera S\ructures 
Plant Layout 
Design — investigation Quantity Survey 
1T34 Belle Viste 
CINCINNAT! 37. OHIO 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
Compiete professional services for 
ning. desien and supervision 
struction of industrial plents. highwavs 
airports, housing. sanitary se wers and 
waterworks. and related faci 
Rochester, Ps.—Jackson, 
College Park, Md —Harrisbur 





International Engineering 
Company, inc. 
SNGINBBRS 
Inrestigaiions -— iLeports 1 emest 
Precurement — Fisid leaginecrine 
Domestic sad Foreign 
T4 New Montgomery St. 

Ban Franctece 5. Californias 


WIGHT And COMPANY 
Airfletds . Pavements - Sewerage 
Serveys - Reports - Muntetpal 
Improvements 
Consatting Engineers 
Downers Grove. tii. 





FROEHLING & ROBERTSON, 
INC. 
laspection Emgmmeer: and Chemet: 


| ’ 
aIcEMOND | VIRGINIA 


62 





WHITMAN, REQUARDT 
AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS — CONSULTANTS 
Civil — Santtary — Streetural 
Mechanica) — Electrical 
Reperw. Plans. Supervision. Appretesis 





1304 St. Paul St.. Baltimore 2 Ma 


Frederic R. Harris, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
F. H. Decham, E J. Quirta. 
E. H. Hario« 

Piers and Buikhbeads 
Foundations, Soil Mecsanics 
Sanitary and Industrial Waste Dusposal 
Water Supply. Flood Contre! 
Power, industrial Pianta, Buildinas 
27 William Street New York 
3 Willtam Street Newark 

Fidelity Phita. Trust Bids. 
Phitadeiphria 
Ferry Bids. San Francisce 





Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall & Macdonald 


Engsneers 


iridges. Highways, Tunnels. Airports 
S ays. Harbor Works, Dams, Canals. 
Tra® Parking and Transportation 
Rn t Power. Industrial Buildinas 
Housing. Sewerage and Water Supply 


Si Broadway New York 6, N.Y 


Toledo Testing 
Laboratory 


ENGINEERS—CHEMISTS 
Concrete — Soils — Aspeait 
Inspection esearch 
Tests Development 
Foundation Lnvestigation 
Borings — Diamond Drilling — 
Load Tests 


Soils Mechanics Laboratory 
1810 North (2th St. Totede 2, Onte 





Howard, Needles, Tammen 
& Bergendoff 


Consulting Engineers 


Bridges. Structures, Foundations 
Express Highways 
Administrative Services 


55 Liberty Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 


1805 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City 6. Mo. 





Rader Engineering Co. 
Water Works, Sewers. Refuse Disposai. 
Porw. Harbors, Flood Comtrel, Bridges. 
Tunnels, Highways. Airports, Traffic, 
x lovesugations, Consultations. 5 


ill N.E. and Are., Miami 32, Floride 








Harrington & Cortelyou 


Comsmétong Engeneers 
Frank M. Cortelyou 





SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS 


AND 


CONSTRUCTORS 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


FOR 





First RESEARCH CORPORATION 
OF FLORIDA & 


biel gaa a PERFORATED 


veys, special business studies. | 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, MIAMI For every purpose, ledustrial and Ornamental 
Steel. Stainless Steel. Monel Metal. Brass, 
Copper. Bronze, Aluminum. Zinc. Lead. Tin 


Plate and ail other metals or materials 
perforated as required. and for all kinds 


HARDAWAY CONTRACTING a. & smems, Sunk Ser now Conic. 

JOHN J. HARTE CO. COMPANY mel §6CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 
Engineers + Architects Engeneer: Comerecsers 448 Johnston Ave, JERSEY CITY, &. J. 

Water Power Development. Bridges 
COLUMBUS, GEOBGIA 





Construction Managers 





industrial Bides. @ Chemical Plants GEMAR ASSOCIATES 
Water @ Sewer @ Gas © Process CONSULTING 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
Poi cage ns ge ho ous at tara QUALITY HOT DIP GALVANIZING 
a JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS INC. 
HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 2520 East Hagert Street 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 
1384 HOLLY AVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO 











Phone: RE 9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 








Algernon Blair, Inc. Duval Engineering & 


sispavinaind race pom LAMORGA 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING FOUNDATION BORINGS 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. For En and PIPE & FOUNDRY CO. 
Qa = 


Jacksonville. Florida 


POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Contractors 


DRPORD, MALL & Sarr ENVELOPES 


Atlanta, Georgia Direct from Manufacturer to Consumer 


1955 Edition PLAIN and 
NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS PRINTED 


All Sizes 
A new listing of more than 2,000 ex- and Styles 





























cellent sales prospects for machinery, 


equipment, supplies and services of all OLE Ss E NVE LO PE Cor P. 


. 2510 Loch Ravee Roed, Baltimore 18, Md. 
kinds, compiled from announcements Seles Ofiees, Weshingtes. D. C.. Atienta, Ga.. Harrisburg, Pe. 


covering the construction of 1325 new . 
industrial plants and plant expansions Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
in the 16 Southern States, from Mary- DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 

' : STRUCTURAL STEEL 

and to Texas, in 1954. : , 

® For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 








BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
$1.00 a copy Capacity: 1500 te 2000 tons per month. 


Send check or money order for your copies of the 
1955 Edition, NEW AND EXPANDING PLANTS Ornamental and Industrial 


A Business Service Publication of XTX) PERFOR ATED 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD sce... 


Publishing Company SANSA esi seioment 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND Manhattan Perforated Metal Ce, inc., 43-17 37th St, L. 1. Gy, & Y. 
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— INDEX FOR BUYERS —— 


Page Numbers Indicate W bere Products Can Be Found 








Appraisals 
Architects 

Banks and Bankers 
Bridges 

Buildings (Steel) 
Business Consultants 
Chemists 

Coal 


Concrete (Lightweight 
Structural) 


Constructors 
Contractors 

Dreeging Contractors 
Engineers 

Engines 

Envelopes 


Flooring (Steel) 


Floor Resurfacer 
Galvanizing 
Grating (Steel) 


“Gunite” Contractors 


Rope (Wire) 
Sand and Gravel . 
Screens 


Sheets (Steel, Galvanized) 


53, 


Insurance Sites (Industrial) 


ah 
Lumber (Creosoted) 60, 


Steel Fabricating 4, 6, 7, 
Lumber (Salt-Treated) 60, 


Steel Products 51, 53, 54, 
Machinery (New and Second- 


Hand) Steel (Stainless) 


Masonry Units . Structural Steel .. 


Metals (Non-Ferrous) Tanks and Towers 


Perforated Metals 60, Telephone Service 


Piling, Poles, etc. (Creosoted) 60, Treads (Stair) 


Pipe (Cast Iron) 18, Tubing (Steel) ... 


Pipe Forms Walls (Insulated Metal) 


Professional Directory Water Supply . 


Railroads Wire Rope 








ST 


BARS — cordon & alloy, hot rolled 
& cold finwhed, drill rod, Ry-Ax 
for enles, etc 


STRUCTURALS — beams, chen- 
neh, ongies, etc. 


PLATES —Mony types including, 
ebrosion resisting, Iniond 4.Woy 
Sefety Mote, etc 





E L Every Kind 
Quick Delivery 


Charlotte, N. C. + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + Pittsburgh + Buffalo « Chi- 
a La tatecaee Seen Milwovkee * St. Lovis * Los Angeles + Son Francisco * Spokane + Seattle 


SHEETS —hot & cold rolled, many 
types & coatings. 


RYERSON 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


MACHINERY & TOOLS 








YOU CAN NOW REPAIR 


CREOSOTED || WORN OUT FLOORS 


Piling, Poles, Lumber, Cross Arms, SO THEY WILL OUTLAST CONCRETE 
Cross Ties o~ 


Also Penta- and Salt-Treated Lumber 


Decay and Termite Proof STON HARD 
Docks for Ocean Vessels STON Pp ACH 


Hard usage can't touch it 





WITH “SUPERDURABLE" oe 








ONLY 2 INCH THICKNESS NEEDED 


STONPACH is unbeatable for repairs to concrete floors ruined 
acids, grease, oil or severe abrasion. All ingredients, come complex 
in one package, ready to use. Write today for our free STONPACH 
Booklet, or bewer yet, order a drum, “No Charge Unless Satisfacttory 


STONHARD COMPANY 
Building Meintenance Materiols since 1922 
408 Stonherd Bidg., 1306 Spring Gorden S¢., Philadelphia 23, Pe. 


Pients at New Orieens; Winnfield, Le.; Louisville, Miss.; 
Jockson, Tenn. 

















Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 


@ It is easy to buy fire insurance 


DREDGING but difficult to prove a loss. 


When fire occurs yow must be 


ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION able to prove what you lost 


and its cash value. 


SAND — GRAVEL — STONE With Continuous American 


Appraisal Service, you will 
COMMERCIAL SLAG always be prepared. 
Th AMERICAN 
| APPRAISAL 
The Arundel Corporation jj} | @Q many 


Baltimore 2, Marylard Over Fifty Years of Service 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Miemi 6, Fle. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The South builds better with Steel 


“ALABAMA-BOUND” . . . with Tiger 
Brand Wire Rope. The W. A. Belcher 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Alabama, 
found that they could save a lot of 
time, trouble and money if they bound 
logs on their trucks with Tiger Brand 
Rope instead of with heavy chains. 
Other people save money with Tiger 
Brand Ropes too. They are on the 
job—binding, towing, lifting—in many 
lumbering, shipping, quarrying, earth 
moving operations. Tiger Brand 
Ropes are noted for their strength, 
fatigue resistance and flexibility . . . 
we can easily supply one engineered 
to your needs. 





FARMERS’ FAVORITE FENCE is USS Amer 
ican. Since there is more in use 
throughout the South than any other 
brand—it must be good. And it is 
Strong, low carbon steel wires are 
heavily galvanized. Deep crimped 
tension curves keep the fence tight 
despite expansion and contraction 
Proof of long life? Many farmers re 
port their American Fence is still 
strong and tight after 40 years service! 


HOW TO LOSE WEIGHT for extra freight 
That's what happens when trucks and 
railroad cars are made of USS Cor- 
TEN High Strength Steel. This tank 
trailer was built by Gorbett Bros. Tank 
Manufacturing Co., of Fort Worth, 
Texas, of Cor-Ten. As a result, its 
weight is 1550 pounds less than it 
would have been with ordinary car 
bon steel. This weight reduction per 
mits a greater payload capacity—258 
extra gallons of gasoline can be car 
ried on every trip—without increas 
ing the overall loaded weight of the 
trailer. In addition, USS Cor-Ten 
has greater strength, higher resist 
ance to wear, fatigue and atmospheric 
corrosion. That means longer life, less 
repair bills. USS Cor-TEn and other 
USS High Strength Steels are avail 
able from TCI 





USS STEEL PRODUCTS MADE OR DISTRIBUTED BY T.C.1. INCLUDE: 


@ Rolled, forged and drawn stee! © Stee! sheet piling and 4-beoring piles, © Rolls, track occemories, wheels, cxies © Electrical wires and cables 





products. bridge flooring forgings. © USS High Strength Steels and USS 
© Structural shopes, plctes, bors, smoll @ Concrete reinforcing bears e Wire ond wire products, including Abroson-Resisting Steel: 
shapes, agricultural shopes, tool steei, © Electric welded reinforcing fabric woven wire fencing, borbed wwe, bole © USS Stoiniess Steel 
strip, floor picte, cotton ties. ties, soils 
© Bicck, goivanized and special finish 
sheets © Wire rope 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, GENERAL OFFICES: FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 


DISTRICT OFFICES. CHARLOTTE - FAIRFIELD - HOUSTON - JACKSONVILLE - MEMPHIS - MEW ORLEANS - TULSA 
UNITED STATES STEEL CAPORT COMPANY, REW YORE 


th 
© Tin mill products © Ground Open Hearth Basic Slag 





KERRIGAN 


GRATING For EVERY NEED 


Custom-Made for YOUR job..... 


and SAFE because it’s Weldférgéd 


Truly there is a KERRIGAN grating (both size and type) for 


every need. Let our new catalogs tell you all about it. Write 
today for the catalog you think best suits your need (or ask 


for ALL FOUR if you wish!) and for a free desk-size grating 
sample. 


Write Kerrigan lron Works, Inc., General Sales 
Office, 274 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


STAINLESS 


i, 2 
#% 
I 
ae 


fon-magnetic steec! 
Vig 


for the chemicu!, oi! 


and pocking indus 
fries . . . for ANY 


installation where 
there is need fo: 
high resistance tc 
Gypss | heat, acids, chem 


tor- 
rosion. 





Tn PORES 


== ALUMINUM 


spark proof for those 
whose special need is 
strength combined 
with lightness. Kerri- 
gan's Weldforged 
Aluminum riveted 

grating is extra 

safe ond strong. 


STEEL 


for the 1001 ap 
plications 


where 
safety 


and 
strength come first. 
Kerringon Stee! 
Grating is BOND. 
ERIZED for corrosion 


resistonce and extra 


yeors of life. 
 ——— 
‘RERRIGAN| 


lalF ; 
<a> GENERAL SALES OFFICE ) 
274 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 





